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MISS DE VIGNE. 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 





P and down the central walk 
of her private garden Laura 
De Vigne paced, while the 
June day was waning. We 
have all dreamed of what Eden 
was—Laura De Vigne had 
done more; she had attempted 
to embody her dream in two 
acres of English soil, and the 
result was what might have 
been expected from the taste 
of a woman bold enough to 
compete with her Maker! 

It was a wonderful garden. 
You could not name a rare or 
beautiful plant which was not 
to be found there; yet no part 
of it was crowded, or out of proportion. I shall not 
undertake to describe it, for I could not. I might 
tell you of a large tountain, playing into a basin of 
costly sea-shells; of the elegant kiosk, paved with a 
mosaic of brilliant stones, and the roof of which, 
woven of blue and silver wire, was supported by six 
statues, in themselves worth a comfortable fortune; 
of the odorous Provence roses and superb Eastern 
lilies, growing in unique vases of marble; of the 
feathery ferns, and variegated mosses, the exquisite- 
leaved vines and magnificent blossoms adorning gray 
old rock and graceful trellis, and when I had done, 
you would have no more idea of the real beauty 
of the place, than you have now. SolI prefer only 
to say it was a wonderful garden, leaving your sev- 
eral imaginations to supply the detail. 

None of the gorgeousness of her nature manifested 
itself in Miss De Vigne’s person. She was tall and 
thin, with sharp features, a pale olive complexion, 
thick black hair, and large, steel-blue eyes. Nota 
common combination, nor was she, in any respect a 
common woman. She was an orphan, and the rich- 
est woman in the county; though it was generally 
known that if right had been done her, she would be 
mistress of only half her present fortune. 

Miss De Vigne was evidently expecting some one, 
for as she walked, she threw frequent glances around 
her, and when this had continued for something like 
half an hour,she uttered an impatient ejaculation,and 
commenced tearing apart a delicious bouquet of 
roses, which she herself had carefully gathered on 
first coming out. 

A quick, ringing step on the path behind her stay- 
ed this work of destruction, and in another moment 
she was joined by a young man, whose pure Saxon 
beauty was a startling contrast to the plainness of 
her form and feature. Perhaps she thought of this, 
for as she fixed her cold eyes upon him, a flood of 
some emotion, not easy to define, overspread her 
proud, dark face, and she said, sharply: 

* You are late, Fordham !” 

The young man gave her a look which was in itself 
more expressive than most men’s caresses. 

“I know I am, mignonne, but you will forgive me. 
I could not come sooner, indeed.” 

* I wonder what I would not forgive in you, Ford- 
ham?” cried Miss De Vigne, with a passion which 
belied her frosty exterior. 

“ Not apostacy, I’m thinking.” 

She did not seem to comprehend him. 

“Never mind; there is no danger of that,” he said 
quickly, as if eager to leave the subject he had inad- 
vertently approached. ‘ But what troubles you to- 
night, mine? You were behaving like a savage to 
those poor roses, wher I came up!” 

“Yes,” shyly; “I cut them for you, and I thought 
you were never coming!” 








** What a masker you are, Laura! Is it necessary 
with me?” 

The lady frowned. 

“T bave been vexed to death to-day, if you must 

\w!” she said, impatiently. ‘In the first place, 
- ious old woman came, who persisted in telling 
my fortune. She said—what did she not say that 
was bad?—among other things, that the man I loved 
would play me false one of these days! I half be- 
lieved her; that has been a nightmare of mine these 
past three months!” she cried, ‘fiercely turning the 
jewelled serpent on her slender wrist. 

“Laura, do you mean to say that you think mea 
villain?” 

‘No, no, Fordham; I did not know what I was 
saying! Forgive me—how can you be angry, when 
you know it is because I love you so?” 

Her lover took her disengaged hand, and passed 
his other arm caressingly about her waist. 

‘* What a tornado you are, Laura,” he said, in the 
old, tender tone. ‘ You’ll kill yourself with these 
violent outbreaks while you are a young woman, if 
you don’t take care! You said ‘in the first place,’ 
then what occurred?” 

‘Mrs. Hark has been talking to me again about 
grandpapa’s will. She thinks it the rankest piece of 
injustice that ever was done—his cutting off those 
Bertrams; and that I ought to find them out, and 
make restitution.” 

‘I think so, too, Laura.” 

Miss De Vigne threw off his embrace, and con- 
fronted him with blazing eyes. 

“Do you mean to say, Fordham Thornbill, that 
Honour Bertram deserves to be recognized—even if 
she be alive—and restored to her former position?” 

“She was your grandfather’s child; your dead 
mother’s only sister, Laura.” 

* But she disgraced my motber and all the family, 
by making that shameful marriage! She knew what 
the result would be before she did it; grandpapa told 
her plainly that she ceased to be his daughter the 
moment she became George Bertram’s wife!” 

“George Bertram was a gentleman, Laura, who 
wanted nothing but fortune to make him fully your 
grandfather’s equal. Would you throw me aside if I 
were to lose mine?” 

“You know I would not! But—” 

Miss De Vigne was interrupted by a furious bark- 
ing, followed by a succession of screams. 

**Some of those foolish maids have been irritating 
Volto again,” she said, pettishly. ‘‘ Well, if they 
will trouble him, they must suffer the consequences!” 

Fordham Thornhill did not wait to hear this cruel 
speech. His quick eye had detected the cause of the 
sudden outbreak, and with a loud exclamation he 
darted away, by the nearest route, to the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded; regardless that his 
every step was death to some choice plant, or deli- 
cate vine which could hardly be replaced for twice 
its weightin gold. Nor had he made any too good 
speed, as he found when he reached the rustic gate 
communicating with the lawn, and saw the petite 
female figure lying there, without motion, and ap- 
parently without life; one sleeve of her dress torn 
to tatters, and her arm covered with blood, from an 
ugly wound just above the wrist. 

His first movement was to beat back the dog, fero- 
cious brute of the bull-dog species, one of Miss De 
Vigne’s peculiar favorites; his next, to stanch with 
his handkerchief the warm blood, which had al- 
ready formed a little pool in vivid contrast to the 
rich, green sward. Ashe knelt to do this, the face 
of the insensible girl was revealed to him; and such 
a face as in all his experience, and it was not a limit- 
ed one, he had never seen before. It was a marvel 
of a face! such a one as would make the least rever- 
ent among you stand back, with bowed head and 
suspended breath, in admiration of the infinite moth- 
er who could conceive and execute so beauteous a 
model! a very blossom of a face—round-featured, 
ripe, yet pure as an angel’s; a lily now, that under 
different circumstances would brighten into a peer- 








7 L He bent upon her a keen gaze. 





less rose! 


Fordham Thornhill, who adored beauty in any 
form, knelt as one drunken with some divine nectar 
by the side of this radiant shape. 

** Poor child! poor darling!” he cried, rapturously, 
raising her tenderly in his arms, and thrilling with a 
passion to which he had all his past life been a 
stranger, as the fair golden head rested for a moment 
upon his broad chest. 

“ A striking tableau; what a pity it has not the 
witnesses its merit deserves!” said a sharp voice by 
his side. 

It was Miss De Vigne’s voice, and it conveyed full 
knowledge to her lover of the passion which had 
turned that sallow face as colorless as the folds of her 
lustreless white dress. 

“This. poor child has fainted, Laura,” he said, 
gently. ‘“ Let’s get her to the house as quickly as 
we can.” 

“Lay her down on the grass,” was the harsh re- 
tort, “ it’s quite as good as she’s been used to, I dare 
say! And come with me, Ford Thornhill; I’ll send 
aservant out toseetoher.”  . 

The young man sprang to his feet, still holding his 
inanimate burden. 

‘*Is it my promised wife who speaks in that way 
of a suffering sister-woman? Fie, Laura De Vigne! 
you will make me ashamed that I ever loved you!” 
Then changing to one of those rare tones, 80 common 
with him, so uncommon with other men, ‘‘O Laura, 
my Laura,” he murmured, reproachfully, “‘ why will 
you not be always noble as you sometimes are?” 

The marvellous sweetness of his manner acted like 
magic upon his angry mistress. Her clenched hand 
unclasped, her thin lip trembled, and a great tear 
q hed the fi of her flashing eyes. 

“© Fordham, I will try, I will try!” she said 
humbly; and turning, walked swiftly towards the 
house. 

Ford Thornhill proceeded no further than the hall; 
aroomy place,lighted by two windows of stained glass, 
and hung round with ancestral portraits, where he 
found his betrothed, reinforced by the housekeeper, 
a stout, motherly-looking woman, wearing the silver 
of fall sixty years among her dark hair, and a trim 
housemaid. 

“Lay her here,” said Miss De Vigne, indicating a 
wide lounge at the foot of the broad oaken stairway, 
which had already been supplied with pillows. “ Now, 
Mrs. Hark, try your restorative skill.” And having 
delivered these directions, she stepped back, as if she 
had no mind to exert herself further in the matter, 
but taking great care to stand where no movement 
which followed could by any possibility escape her. 

But Mrs. Hark’s restorative skill was not destined 
to be put to the test this time, for hardly had Miss 
De Vigne ceased speaking, when a faint color broke 
up into the young stranger’s cheek, she gasped faint- 
ly, and opened her eyes. Ah, such eyes! blueas vio- 
lets, and pellacid as crystal. Ford Thornhill thought 
he was looking into heaven! 

Mrs. Hark started as though she had seen a ghost. 

“Child!” she cried, excitedly, ‘what is your 
name?” 

“ Honour Bertram, madame,” replied the sweetest 
voice that had sounded in the old house for many a 
day. 
“1 knew it—I knew it! The minute I set my eyes 
on you, I said to myself, ‘Caroline Hark, there’s 
Honour Stanhope, or, if it aint her, it’s her daugh- 
ter, as true as you’re born!’ The dead alive—the 
lost found! O you dear, comforting lamb, what a 
blessed day is this, to be sure!” 

The young girl struggled to a sitting posture. 

«“ How came I here?” she asked, with a half-fright- 
ened gaze around at the quaint dark hall; the half- 
cirele of strange faces before her, and her bloody, 
bandaged arm; but it is doubtful if she would have 
heard the answer, had one been made, for at that 
instant her wandering gaze reached a portrait hang- 
ing upon the opposite wall; the picture of a stern, 
elderly man, dressed in the stiffcostume of the last 
century; and every expression but interest in that 








died out of her April face. 





“ Who is it?” Mrs. Hark asked, softly. 

The answer was low, but unhesitating. 

** It looks just like a picture mamma has of her 
father.” is 

“‘ It was her father; it is your grandfather!” cried 
the old lady, delightedly. ‘‘ Miss Laura, you hear? 
Come and welcome your dead mother’s sister’s 
ehild.” 

The beautiful eyes withdrew themselves from the 
portrait, and travelled eagerly from one to another 
of the faces about her, resting last upon the repellant 
features of the tall figure in lustreless white, stand- 
ing within the shadow at her left hand. 

“ Are you my cousin Laura?” she inquired, timid- 
ly, half extending her wounded arm. 


“‘T am Miss De Vigne,” replied that young lady, . 


coldly, taking no notice of the proffered fingers. 

“ And I am your cousin Fordham,” said Thornhill, 
with an inward imprecation on his betrothed, ‘‘ that 
is, if you will let me be.” 

His little ruse was only half-successful, for though 
she met it with a struggling smile, it was a grieved 
brow that showed above the lovely eyes. 

“Will you please read this?” she said, reaching 
out a folded paper to the haughty mistress of the 
Hall. 

Miss De Vigne tore it open with impatient fingers, 
seeming to master its contents ata single glance. 

“A note purporting to have been written by she 
who was once Honour Stanhope,” she said, frown- 
ing darkly. “ How am I to know that this is not an 
imposition ?” 

“‘O Miss Laura,” cried the old housekeeper, breath- 
lessly, ‘can you look at her,” pointing to the young 
girl, ‘‘and then at that,” indicating a portrait that 
hung at the left of the old squire’s, * and ask such a 
question? Aren’t they as like as two peas? You've 
got a quick eye for likenesses; just see if this pretty 
creature and that blessed picture aint the identical 
same thing over again.” 

Ford Thornhill drew near his mistress, and laid his 
handsome hand impressively upon the arm which 
wore the jewelled serpent. 

‘There can be no doubt,” he said, in a low, earnest 
tone, “‘my Laura, do not hesitate a moment. You 
have it in your power to partly repair a great wrong; 
do it, I beg of you, as readily as you might wish you 
had done one day when it would be forever too 
late.” 

Miss De Vigne shook off his hand, with a little, 
pettish gesture. 

‘Why do you all appeal to me asif I were a fiend?” 
she said, half-angrily. “Have I never shown any- 
thing that was kind or generous?” 

Then she turned abruptly to the lovely stranger. 

“Your mother does not mention where she is 
stopping.” 

“ At the Swan’s Nest, madame.” 

“I will go to her. Clara, desire Thomas to have 
the carriage up in halfan hour. Miss Bertram, Mrs. 
Hark will make you comfortable in the interval.” 
And Laura De Vigne swept haughtily up the broad 
stairway, her heavy white dress sending forth a chill, 
ghostly rustle with every step. 

Half an hour sufficed to dress the wounded arm 
properly, and furnish a delicate repast for the pretty 
Honour; who, meanwhile, in answer to skillful 
questioning, gave Mrs. Hark a hasty but sufficiently 
clear account of her unfortunate mother’s movements 
from the moment of her exile from her father’s roof 
up to the present hour; at the end of which time 
Miss De Vigne reappeared, dressed for riding. 

Ford Thornhill accompanied them to the 

“Shall I go with you?” he asked, after he had 
helped them to seats. 

“‘No,” replied his mistress, shortly; “ remain here 
till I return.” 

“I need not ask you to be generous, Laura?” he 
whispered, with a world of eloquence in his hand- 
some face. 

Her hard eye softened as she looked at him. 

“No,” she sighed; “I will be anything for your 
eake, Fordham.” 
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daintily-gloved hand; stepped back, bowed, and the 
next moment the elegant phaeton, with the De Vigne 
arms emblazoned on it in blue and silver, rolled 
rapidly away. 

Twenty years before this, Honour Stanhope, the 
youngest of her father’s two daughters (he had no 
sons), and the fairest flower in the county, had left 
the same door never to return to it. It was the old, 
sad story, with.not quite so sad an ending, since true 
love, and not fickle passion or untrustworthy fancy, 
was the basis of it. She had been wooed and won by 
a gentleman’s son, her equal in everything but for- 
tune; but Squire Stanhope, then a man in the prime 
of life, and of indomitable pride, had more ambitious 
views for his darling; and when, quite as strong in 
will, and twice stronger in affection than he—in 
spite of all he could do or say, she left her home to 
become the wife of young Mr. Bertram, she carried 
with her that heaviest of all earthly crosses to bear— 
a parent’s curse! The stern man’s anger never cool- 
ed, and his last act on earth was the making of a will 
in which his disobedient daughter’s name was not 
mentioned, and which conveyed the bulk of his im- 
mense property to his only acknowledged grand- 
danghter (both of whose parents were already dead), 
Laura De Vigne. During all thése years, the alien 
had been as one dead to all her kindred: No plea for 
restoration, no prayer even for forgiveness, had come 
b ck to them from the far land to which she went; 
no syllable of her ever stirred their world or crossed 
their threshold, till this June afternoon when young 
Honour Bertram appeared so unexpectedly at the 
Hall, bearing a tremulously-written message, in 
which the writer begged of Miss De Vigne “ for the 
love of God to come at once to her dead mother’s 
dying sister!” 

“T thought, in my pride, never to return here,” 
said the sick woman, when Miss De Vigne had 
reached her side; — eagerly for some of the 

Stanh ts, ““but disease is a 
mighty leveller of in passions, and for my child’s 
sake—my darling, who will be an orphan when I am 
gone—I have brought myself to come asa beggar 
where I once vowed never to be received but as an 
equal. Her father is dead these many months; she 
has no relative nearer than yourself; I have nothing 
to leave her but my dear love and blessing. O Laura 
De Vigne, for the sake of your own womanhood—for 
the sake of your dead mother, whom I shall soon 
meet—for the sake of everything you hold dear on 
earth or hope for in heaven, tell me that you will be 
kind to my poor, lonely girl!” 

A fierce flush mantled the rich woman's sallow 
cheek, and her thin lip quivered ; for Laura De Vigne 
had some rare tenderness in her (else she had never 
been Ford Thornhill’s betrothed), in spite of the 
great selfishness of her nature. 

“T will do what you ask,” she replied, gently. 
“ While I live, or she may need it.at my hands, your 
daughter shall not want one of the comforts of a good 
home.” 

* You swear it?” 

“T promise it,” replied Miss De Vigne, in a colder 
tone, ‘‘ and I am not one who breaks her word.” 

‘The Lord bless you,” said the sick woman, sol- 
emnly, “as you perform what you promise! Amen.” 

Mrs. Bertram was removed the same afternoon to 
the home of her childhood, where, in less than a 
week she died in the loving arms of Caroline Hark. 
She was laid with all. honur becoming to the house 
in the family tomb, and her beautiful child was left 
to the tender mercies of Laura De Vigne. 

Loving him with all the strength of a nature in 
which the fiery passions of her Spanish father raged 
under the cool exterior of her English mother, yet 
Laura De Vigne had never wholly trusted Fordham 
Thornhill. Her professed belief in the old gipsey’s 

phecy was not d for effect. The possibility 
of his ultimate falseness to herself had indeed been a 
fear from which she had hardly been free for a day; 
and it was a fear which grew in power after the ad- 
vent of Honour Bertram at the Hall, till her life be- 
came an absolute torture to her. She was not a 
woman to undervalue others, or to over-estimate her- 
self. She saw her own want of personal attractive- 
ness; she saw how lavish nature had been in the case 
of her cousin, where it had been so niggardly in her 
own; she felt that that cousin possessed in herself, 
penniless, dependent though she was, qualities which 
in many @ man’s opinion would far outshine even 
her own proud position and immense fortune, and 
seeing and feeling all this, she came to hate the 
shapely form and lovely face, that had transformed 
the dark old homestead into a palace of light, with a 
hatred that cannot.exist any length of time in the 
human breast without working ill either to the object 
which excites, or the soul which hatches it. Every 
morning she woke with the presentiment that before 
she slept again, her worst dread would be realized, 
and every night she sought her pillow to dream that 
that presentiment had not come in vain. 

Honour Bertram was possessed of a grace and 
beauty both of body and mind, that the most rigid 
ascetic could not have beheld unmoved. To a 
dreamy, impassioned nature, then, like Ford Thorn- 
hill’s, it was downright dangerous. Even in the first 
hour of their meeting, when he had clasped her inan- 
imate form to his breast, such thrills of passion had 
convulsed his entire being as have no second coming 
on earth. His soul had found its twin; the one 
woman God had created to render perfectly happy 
the one man! What wonder then, that, with the 
memory of that brief rapture folloging him sleeping 
or waking—with all the facilities Miss De Vigne’s 
lover had for communicating with Miss De Vigne’s 























He returned his thanks by a slight pressure of the | 


household, as days sped—days in which she develop- 
ed a thousand bewitching charms for his admiration, 
—this man grew to love this girl with a love that 
would shock all heavenly-minded people, it trod so 
close upon the heels of positive idolatry? He did not 
allow himself to arrive at this pass without a fierce 


endeavor to subdue bis passion, for he was a man of | 


honor; neither did he let escape one sign of his love 
to the object of it, for he was the betrothed of anoth- 
er; and if it was asin, I think he fully atoned for it 
during those dreadful months of self-conflict, when 
worse than a wolf’s tooth was tearing at his vitals! 
But such things cannot remain forever hidden in 
man any more than an acorn can stay concealed in 
earth. There came one little moment that swept 
away all the reserve with which he had fenced hint- 
self round, as easily as summer clouds are swept aside 
from the blue heavens by the resistless hand of him 
who formed them. 

Coming to the Hall one afternoon early in Sep- 
tember, by way of Miss De Vigne’s garden, he acci- 
dentally met Honour in one of the most retired walks. 

“How do you do, Miss Honour? and where is 
Laura?” he asked in the same breath. 

* She went to Alton just after luncheon, and is not 
yet returned,” replied Honour, ignorant that her 
cousin had been back half an hour. “O Mr. Ford- 
ham, I am 80 glad you have come!” 

“ Why are you glad?” he inquired, stumbling, in 
his eagerness to avoid every dangerous subject, upon 
the very last question he should have asked. 

She lifted an innocent gaze to his face; but some- 
thing she saw there caused her to withdraw it as 
quickly. 

“B »” she sti a, then her voice failed 
her. The plonde lids drooped low over her large 
blue eyes, and she colored vivid crimson from the 
narrow lace at her throat, to the very roots of her 
curling golden hair. 

Not the sweetest song that voice of syren ever sung 
could have moved Ford Thornhill like that shy half- 
look. Before it the wrestlings, the resolutions of 
long weeks, ay, months, were forgotten, and trem- 
bling in every limb, he opened his arms, and gather- 
ed her almost fiercely to his breast. Not a syllable 
escaped his hot lips, not even a single kiss stained 
her fair cheek, or ruffled the waves of her shining 
hair; but in that close embrace, and in each passion- 
ate throb of the strong heart which beat against her 
little ear was as ardent an avowal of love as ever was 
told, in eager tones in the glory of some summer 
morning, or in the late twilight of some unclouded 
autumn day. 

At that instant a sharp hiss broke upon the calm 
air. 

“Ol! what was that?” gasped Honour, in affright, 
wrenching herself clear of his arms. 

Thornhill left her, and commenced a careless in- 
vestigation of the vicinity, more to hide his confusion 
and recover his lost self-command, than from any 
suspicion that there was the least cause for it. 

‘I can find nothing,” he said, returning after a 
short search to her side, and speaking in much his 
usual tone. “It was probably the cry of some 
insect, or, at most, some harmless snake, which 
would seek to fly from rather than attack us. Will 
you give me your company to the house, Miss 
Honour?” 

He was wrong. It was no harmless creature who 
had caused this sudden interruption. Had Ford 
Thornhill looked soon enough, and in the right 
direction, he would have seen a dark face,:so trans- 
formed by the demoniac passions of jealousy and 
hate, that hardly the mother that bore it would have 
recognized her offspring, glaring upon them through 
the rose-hedge upon their right—the face of Laura 
De Vigne! 

Miss De Vigne made no sign, even to her lover, 
that she had witnessed the little scene in the rose 
walk; nor did she seem to covertly retaliate, as one 
knowing her disposition might have been pardoned 
for supposing she would do, on her young cousin for 
her share in it. On the contrary, she began to pay 
her many kind attentions with which she had not 
up to that time troubled herself; the most important 
of which was the removal from the somewhat incon- 
venient dressing-room which she had occupied since 
her introduction to the Hall, to one of the finest 
apartments the house afforded. But it was a notice- 
able fact that the fair girl, who had hitherto been in 
the most perfect health, began to droop from that 
day. At first she betrayed only symptoms of languor ; 
her appetite remained unimpaired, and but fora 
slight pallor in the morning, which passed off to- 
wards afternoon, her face showed no token of illness. 

But as days passed, her case assumed a more alarm- 
ing form. Her lovely eyes grew filmy, like those of 
an aged person, with a strange, dropsical look to the 
white eyelids; she began to complain of dull pains in 
her head, lost all relish for food, and seemed disin- 
clined to the least exertion. Her friends were now 
filled with the deepest alarm, none seeming more 
sincere in their grief than Miss De Vigne. The best 
physicians in the county were summoned, who came 
one after another, looked at her, advised her, and 
went away. But nothing which they prescribed did 
her the least good, and it became evident to the look- 
ers-on that she was surely, if slowly dying of—what? 
Even the doctors were puzzled to give her malady a 
name! 

It was now November. The ladies of the Hall were 
in the winter-parlor one morning, Miss De Vigne, 
one of whose peculiarities was incorrigible industry, 
practising a new “lace stitch;” and Honour Ber- 
tram, who had become too ill to sit up, reclining on a 











sofa by the fire, counting the great drops of rain that 


drove against the window, when a servant entered 
with the announcement that Mr. Thornhill anda 
friend of his were below, and did Miss De Vigne 
please to have them shown up? Miss De Vigne as- 
sented, and her lover almost immediately appeared, 
accompanied by a short, stout man some years his 
senior, with a dark face, showing strongly marked 
features, the most remarkable of which were a pair 
of large black eyes of almost painful brilliancy, and 
avery low brow surmounted by a profusion of iron- 
gray hair. This gentleman he presented as “Dr. 

Trafford, of London,” adding, after the ceremonies of 
presentation had been gone through with: 

My friend had occasion to visit me, and I took the 
liberty of bringing him over to get his opinion of 
Miss Honour’s case.” 

The name of Dr. Trafford was no unknown one to 
the English ear, he having accomplished some cures 
which were considered little short of absolute mira- 
cles; and Miss De Vigne told him this with an 
elaborate courtesey to which she did not often con- 
descend. . 

“You are not the invalid, I take it?” said the 
doctor, abruptly, quite ignoring her compliment. 
And without waiting for an answer, he wheeled 
about, and went and sat down by Honour’s sofa. 

He felt her pulse, closely examined the skin of her 
slender band, but said nothing; pinched her pale 
cheek, litted her eyelids, and gave a long look into 
her dim eyes; then got up, stuffed his hands in his 
pockets, and took two or three turns before her sofa, 
then he stopped. 

“Have you eaten any colored candies within two 
months?” he asked. 

“No sir,” replied Honour. 

“ Worn any dresses of a peculiar, vivid green?” 

“No sir. I wear nothing but black.” 

He turned from her to her couein. 

“ Will you allow me to see this young lady’s sleep- 
ing-apartment?” 

Miss De Vigne hesitated, and he put bis request in 
another form. 

“T should like to see this young lady’s chamber, if 
you please, madame.” 

“If it be necessary,” replied Miss De Vigne, and 
went herself to show him the way. 

Thornhill followed without invitation. 

The first thing that struck one on coming into 
Honour Bertram’s dressing-room, was the profusion 
of flowers it contained. She was a passionate lover 
of these beauties, and Miss De Vigne had lavished the 
richest treasures of her green-house upon her. 

Dr. Trafford paused on the threshold, and cast a 
hasty glance around the walls; they were painted a 
faint, neutral color, and he shook his head. Then he 
went over to the flowers, and began to examine them. 
Great half globes of royal heliotropes, crimson carna- 
tions, roses, lilies, everything that was sweet seemed 
gathered there. 

“There!” he cried, while a strange expression 
lighted up his tawny face, ‘‘and there, and there, 
and there!” he continued, indicating half-a-dozen 
different places, with his stout fore-finger, ‘‘do you 
see that?” It was neither rose, lily, carnation nor 
heliotrope that he indicated; but a luxuriant plant, 
with leaves of peculiar green, covered with small, 
brilliant blossoms of a deep reddish-yellow color. 
“* Mark what an odor it has,” he said, bringing one 
forward, “‘ stronger than that of any flower you can 
mention, and decidedly agreeable, you think? This 
sweet little creature is known to the natives by the 
vulgar name of ‘devil’s drinking-cup,’ and is one of 
the most dangerous plants the tropics produce. Very 
few people, comparatively, have ever heard of it; 
and some,” he fixed his eyes full upon Miss De 
Vigne, ‘“‘ knowing its properties, have put it to use; 
it being, in a moderate-sized sleeping-apartment, 
quite as effective as arsenic, and a great deal safer!” 

Miss De Vigne bore his scrutiny well. 

“Is it possible?” she cried, with all proper horror. 
“And pray, Dr. Trafford, is there an antidote?” 

“There is; would you like it?” 

“ By all means.” 

“Then I will send the mixture round directly, with 
full directions for its use, if my friend Thornhill 
will lend me one of his servants. Good-morning, 
madame.” 

And the two qué quitted the house. They 
were hardly outside the door, when Thornhill asked, 
excitedly: 

“For God’s sake, Trafford, why did you speak in 
such a way to Miss De Vigne?” 

His friend turned, and fixed a half-contemptuous 
look upon him. 

“Is it possible you do not suspect, Thornhill? 
That woman knew the nature of that plant as well as 
Ido; I could see it in her face, though she’s a deuced 
good masker, to be sure!” 

““What—what do you mean?” 

“‘T mean that that young girl is in her way, and 
she meant to put her out of it in a manner not cal- 
culated to involve herself. And I’ll add, for your 
good, that if you marry her after this, you’re not one 
whit better than a suicide!” 

Further conversation was here prevented by a foot- 
man, who came running after them to say that his 
mistress desired to see Mr. Thornhill in the library; 
she would detain him but a very few minutes. 

The young man turned a look of inquiry upon his 
friend. 

“Go,” said Dr. Trafford, “and do not over-hurry 
yourself, I’ll walk on to the lodge, and wait for you 
there.” 

Laura De Vigne was pacing up and down the libra- 
ry, with more the step and manner of a mad woman 





than a sane English girl, when Thornhill came in. 


Hearing the door shut, and seeing who had entered, 
she stopped her insane walk and confronted him, 
with clenched hand and set teeth. 

‘**So you have come?” she yellod, rather than said. 
“Spy! traitor! scoundrel! black apostate!—O! if I 
could strike you dead where you stand!” 

** Laura, Laura!” cried her lover, aghast at the 
violence of her bearing; ‘“‘ hush! pray control your- 
self, you will be heard.” 

“ O yes, I will bc heard! and when I have been— 
You call yourself a man of honor, do you not, Ford- 
ham Thornhill? Aman of honor! and make love to 
one girl on the eve of your marriage to another! 
Shrink, you hound! I wish I had a whip to lash 
you! Did you think to outwit ms? I am a woman 
with an ugly face, but no fool! J know all! I call 
the curse ef God to fall upon my head, if—” Words 
failed her; a frothy foam, streaked with blood, began 
to ooze from her lips, and uttering scream after 
scream, she fell to the floor, grovelling there like a 
mad creature. é 

Her shrieks brought the servants from all quarters 
of the house, two of whom, aided by Mrs. Hark, car- 
ried her with much difficulty to her dressing-room ; 
a third was sent for Dr. Trafford, while another was 
quickly mounted on the swiftest horse the stables 
afforded, and despatched to Alton for the family 
physician. 

The doctors came, and coincided in their opinions. 
Miss De Vigne was attacked with brain fever of the 
most severe and alarming type. 

Miss De Vigne was taken ill on Tuesday morning; 
on Friday afternoon of the next week, in spite of the 
utmost that medical skill and faithful nursing could 
do, she was a corpse. She had neither slept nor ceas- 
ed her mad ravings one hour of that time ; and good, 
careful Mrs. Hark, who would allow no one but her- 
self to watch by her young lady, though physically 
astrong woman, and by no means a@ nervous one, 
came out of that chamber looking ten years older 
than when she went into it, actually aged and almost 
overcome by the terrible sights and sounds which she 
had witnessed there! 

In the event of Miss De Vigne dying unmarried or 
without issue;the old squire had unconditionally be- 
queathed the property to the next of kin—one Bar- 
temly Stanhope, a bachelor squire of Yorkshire, al- 
ready noted for the amount and value of his posses- 
sions; who came down immediately, in answer to the 
telegram sent on the evening of his young kinswo- 
man’s death, to do the honors of the house, and 
attend to all necessary matters of business connected 
with the estate. 

He remained till the second day after the funeral, 
which took place the following Wednesday, winning 
golden opinions both in the Hall and abroad, for his 
liberality and honest good-nature. He was not gen- 
erally communicative of his own affairs and inten- 
tions till the morning fixed for his return north, 
when, having assembled a small party, consisting of 
Honour Bertram (who, under the care of the great 
London doctor, was rapidly recovering), Ford Thorn- 
hill, the two physicians, and family lawyer, and 
upper servants in the library, he said: 

“Tam nothing but a plain, English squire, so I 
can’t make a speech to you now, as my betters might 
do, and perhaps it isn’t needed. What I can do is to 
tell you a little plan I have got in my head, which is 
this: I wont cry down the dead by saying that he 
didn’t do right in the matter of tunis property, but 
no more will Iaccept it! The Lord has given me 
more already than I can manage comfortably, and if 
I should take this along with it, I should expect he’d 
take that away! According to my views, this bequest 
should have been made to a certain young lady, 
whose name will be mentioned in another place ; and, 
therefore, I’m going to do myself the pleasure of 
making it over to her. Mr. Rundlett, come forward 
with your papers, if you please, and show these good 
people what l’ve been trying to explain. I’m an aw- 
ful bungler at such things!” 

So Mr. Rundlett, the old family lawyer, came for- 
ward, with the afore-mentioned j;apers, and entered 
into a long explanation full of legal terms, the sub- 
stance of which was, that this “‘ plain English squire,” 
of West Riding, Yorkshire, to whom “the Lord had 
already given more than he could comfortably man- 
age,” had presented the whole Stanhope property to 
“ Miss Honour Bertram, of Stanhope Hall, near Al- 
ton, to her heirs and assigns forever!” 

Truly it was said in Yorkshire, ‘‘ Bartemly Stan- 
hope is a good fellow, who never does things by 
halves - 

* * * * * 

A period of almost three years had passed, and 
again it was June. Miss De Vigne’s garden looked 
much the same as formerly; but the petite figure in 
diaphanous muslin, pacing up and down there in the 
glory of the sunset, bore about the same resemblance 
to its former mistress as Venus to Nemesis! She was 
amusing herself with inhaling the perfame of a new- 
ly-gathered Provence rose, and talking to Volto (the 
same to whom she was indebted <ur that ugly scar on 
her petite wrist, concealed by a wide band of Indian 
gold), who marched soberly along by her side, when 
suddenly the dog turned his head, sniffing the air 
with erect ears, and began a most furious barking. 

“Volto Stanhope!” cried his young mistress, with 
an assumption of anger exceedingly charming, “I 
am positively ashamed of you! This is the third 
time since we came out here that you have made 
just that same fuss, without the slightest occasion!” 

But the mastiff had occasion at that time, as she 
found, when, on hearing a crunching of the gravel 
behind her, she turned round te find herself almost 





in the arms of Ford Thornhill. 
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“ How do you do, Mr. Thornhill? When did 
come, and what brought you so soon?” she c 
with a little womanly p of coolness, to 
the delight she felt in. his sudden appearance 
thinking, small simpleton, that it showed al) 
plainer in her lovely face, for being restrained . 
where! “I thought you were not expected { 
least another week!” 

‘*Is that the welcome you have for an almost. |. 
years’ traveller?” retorted the gentleman, evid. 
in great indignation, ‘Commend me to an Eng 
woman for true hospitality!” 

His ruse was more successful than hers, 

“You know I am glad to see you,” she sald, 
tone of some alarm, shyly extending her unoceu; . 
hand. “But you took me unaware, We were . 
looking for you till the last of the month.” 





possesion of not only the offered hand, but als.. 
other one, and fixing a look of intense admir 
upon the radiant face before him, “ what a da. 
beauty you are!” 

That restored her wavering spirit. 

“Bah! Ford Thornhill,” she cried, saucily, “ 


tells me that! I—” 

A warm moustached lip cut short the te ; 
8 

“1 hope they don’t end it in this way! Hon... 
he said, in a voice thrilling with emotion, “I 
come 80 soon because I couldn't stay away fron 
another hour! I have come to get my wife, | 
God! Don’t you make me wait for her too long 

And she was heedful of his entreaty; for wit: 
first day of the magnificent autumn, Honour Be: 
took upon herself the solemn vows that mad 
Honour Thornhill. 





RUSSIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

In the month of February occurs the famous 
val of Maslonitza, or butter week, which oo 
the sum and substance of all Russian festivity 
the butter that should naturally have gone in 
consumption of the succeeding seven weeks; | 
centrated into this. Whatever can be eaten 
butter is buttered; what cannot is rejected a: 
worthy of being used. The standard dish o 
week is blinni, a kind of pancake, made with b 
fried with butter, and eaten with butter : 
Breakfast despatched, come the amusements. 
merly, the frozen plain of the Neva was used / 
various pastimes; but some years since, the ic 
way under the immense pressure, and a large 
ber of the revellers were drowned. Since the: 
large square of the Admiralty has been dev: 
this purpose. Thither, for days previous, long 
of sledges are seen thronging to the spot, b 
timbers, poles, planks, huge blocks of ice, a: 
materials necessary for the erection of booth: 
atres, swings and slides. A hole is dug in the | 
ground, into which the end of a post is placed. 
then filled with water, which, under the influe, 
a Russian February, binds it in its place as firr 
though it were leaded into a solid rock, 

The carnival commences on the first Sunday 
butter week, and ali St. Petersburg gives itself 
sliding and swinging, or to watching the slidi: _ 
swinging of others. The most striking winter 6; 
cle of St. Petersburg, is that of the ice mow 
which are in full glory during this “‘ butter v 
Ty form these, a narrow scaftold is raised to the | 
of some thirty or forty feet. This has on ov 
some steps for the purpose of ascending ; on the 
it slopes off, steeply at first, and then more gra! 
until it finally terminates on a level. Upon thi 
slope blocks of ice are laid, over which wa 
poured, which, freezing, unites the blocks an: 
nishes a uniform surface, down which the 
crowd slide upon sledges, or more frequent!; 
smooth blocks of ice cut into a suitable form. 
is a national amusement among the Russians, | 
much prized, that an imitation mountain, m 
polished wood, is used for the same sport in su: 





OUT OF THE PARTY. 


was for years a slave to drink, but for twenty n 
past had been a radical temperance man. 1: 
sitting in his office, conversing with several 
friends, when the door opened, and Mr. D., : 
old democrat, came in. The usual complim: 
the day passed, when the latter gave Mr. H. a 
nudge and winked him out to the back door, 
cautiously looking around to see that no one w 
serving them, be drew from the deep recesses 
pocket a pint flask which bore the appeara: 
having been several times visited, and asked © 
drink. 

“No,” replied H., “I do not drink.” 

“ You are a liar,” responded D. 

“I pledge you my word,” retarned H., “ 
have not drank a drop for over twenty monthr 
“« Ts that so?” 

“It is; and I am now a member of the Goo! 
plar Lodge in this place.” 

For a moment a look of blank astonishment 
over the countenance of the old democrat, 
gave way to one of anguish, as he sald, ‘Goo’ 
have you left the democratic party?” 

Mr. H. is still a strong democrat, but thin’ 
above too good to keep. 
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“ How do you do, Mr. Thornhill? When did you 
come, and what brought you so soon?” she cried, 
with a little womanly pretence of coolness, to hide 
the delight she felt in his sudden appearance; not 
thinking, small simpleton, that it showed all the 
plainer in her lovely face, for being restrained else- 
where! “Ithought you were not expected for at 
least another week!” 

“Ts that the welcome you have for an almost three 
years’ traveller?” retorted the gentleman, evidently 
in great indignation. ‘Commend me to an English- 
woman for true hospitality!” 

His ruse was more successful than hers, 

“You know I am glad to see you,” she said, ina 
tone of some alarm, shyly extending her unoccupied 
hand. ‘But you took me unaware. We were not 
looking for you till the last of the month.” 

“My dear Honour,” said the gentleman, taking 
possesion of not only the offered hand, but also the 
other one, and fixing a look of intense admiration 
upon the radiant face before him, “ what a darling 
beauty you are!” 


That restored her wavering spirit. 


tells me that! I—” 


speech. 


“Bah! Ford Thornhill,” she cried, saucily, “ what 
avery common-idead person you are! Everybody 


A warm moustached lip cut short the teasing 


“1 hope they don’t end it in this way! Honour,” 


he said, in a voice thrilling with emotion, “I have 
come 80 soon because I couldn’t stay away from you 
another hour! I have come to get my wife, please 
God! Don’t you make me wait for her too long!” 


Honour Thornhill. 


And she was heedful of his entreaty; for with the 
first day of the magnificent autumn, Honour Bertram 
took upon herself the solemn vows that made her 
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In the month of February occurs the famous festi- 
val of Maslonitza, or butter week, which contains 
the sum and substance of all Russian festivity. All 
the butter that should naturally have gone into the 
consumption of the succeeding seven weeks; is con- 
centrated into this. Whatever can be eaten with 





butter is buttered; what cannot is rejected as un- 
worthy of being used. The standard dish of the 
week is dlinni, a kind of pancake, made with butter, 
fried with butter, and eaten with butter sauce. 
Breakfast despatched, come the amusements. For- 
merly, the frozen plain of the Neva was used for the 
various pastimes; but some years since, the ice gave 
way under the immense pressure, and a large num- 
ber of the revellers were drowned. Since then, the 
large square of the Admiralty has been devoted to 
this purpose. Thither, for days previous, long trains 
of sledges are seen thronging to the spot, bearing 
timbers, poles, planks, huge blocks of ice, and all 
materials necessary for the erection of booths, the- 
atres, swings and slides. A hole is dug in the frozen 
ground, into which the end of a post is placed. It is 
then filled with water, which, under the influence of 
@ Russian February, binds it in its place as firmly as 
though it were leaded into a solid rock. 

The carnival commences on the first Sunday of the 
butter week, and ali St. Petersburg gives itself up to 
sliding and swinging, or to watching the sliding and 
swinging of others. The most striking winter specta- 
cle of St. Petersburg, is that of the ice mountains, 
which are in full glory during this “‘ butter week.” 
Ty form these, a narrow scaftold is raised to the height 
of some thirty or forty feet. This has on one side 
some steps for the purpose of ascending; on the other 
it slopes off, steeply at first, and then more gradually, 
until it finally terminates on a level. Upon this long 
slope blocks of ice are laid, over which water is 
poured, which, freezing, unites the blocks and fur- 
nishes a uniform surface, down which the merry 
crowd slide upon sledges, or more frequently upon 
smooth blocks of ice cut into a suitable form. This 
is a national amusement among the Russians, and so 
much prized, that an imitation mountain, made of 
polished wood, is used for the same sport in summer. 


’ 





OUT OF THE PARTY. 

The Oscaloosa Herald tells the following amusing 
story of a lite-long democrat in that vicinity, who 
was for years a slave to drink, but for twenty months 
past had been a radical temperance man. He was 
sitting in his office, conversing with several of his 
friends, when the door opened, and Mr. D., a rigid 
old democrat, came in. The usual compliments of 
the day passed, when the latter gave Mr. H. a slight 
nudge and winked him out to the back door, when, 
cautiously looking around to see that no one was ob- 
serving them, he drew from the deep recesses of his 
pocket a pint flask which bore the appearance of 
having been several times visited, and asked him to 
drink. 

“No,” replied H., “I do not drink.” 

“ You are a liar,” responded D. 

“TI pledge you my word,” returned H., “that I 
have not drank a drop for over twenty months.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“It is; and I am now a member of the Good Tem- 
plar Lodge in this place.” 

For a moment a look of blank astonishment came 
over the countenance of the old democrat, which 
gave way to one of anguish, as he said, ‘Good God! 
have you left the democratic party?” 

Mr. H. is still a strong democrat, but thinks the 
above too good to keep. 





They also serve who only stand and wait.— Milton, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY BROTHEBS. 


BY CLAUDIE VINCENT COURTNEY. 


Far down in the dear old Sucker State, 
Two small graves side by side 

Are all on earth for which we may care, 

Save two little curls of sun-bright hair _ 
Of our baby boys who died. 


When at night I gaze on the twinkling stars,— 
Those forget-me-nots of heaven, — 

I think I see those sweet eyes so blue 

Look down with a tender love, and true, 
And a joy to me is given. 


When we all must go from our earthly home, 
God grant we may meet, at last, 

In that glorious land above the sky, 

Where sweet songs of praise ring glad and high, 
And all sorrow 's forever past. 


There baby Harry will gladly hail 

Our coming to that bright land, 
And the soft blue eyes of our Charlie, boy, 
Will misty grow with an untold joy, 

As he sings ‘mong the angel band. 


My only brothers! and oft I dream 

Of the joys that might have been 
Had they lived, but God doeth all things well; 
It is best, I know—why, I cannot tell— 

And my heart responds, Amen. 





CWritten forThe Flag of our Union.) 
RICHMOND “UNDER FIRE.” 


BY A SOUTHERNER. 





RICHMOND was thrown into a great commotion by 
the retreat of General Johnston’s army from York- 
town to the Chickahominy. There was in the city a 
feeling of decided uneasiness, which was changed to 
positive alarm on the receipt of the news of the fall 
of Norfolk and the destruction of the ironclad steam- 
er Virginia. Grave fears were entertained for the 
safety of the city. The destruction of the Virginia 
left the river unguarded from Newport News to 
Drewry’s Bluff, nine miles below the city. The forti- 
fications and obstructions, which were afterwards so 
formidable, were at this time weak and unfinished. 
Few persons believed that they were of sufficient 
strength to prevent the Federal fleet from reaching 
Richmond. 

1t is impossible to convey a true idea of the con- 
sternation produced in the city a few days later, by 
the announcement that the ironclads Monitor and 
Galena were ascending the river. The officer charged 
with completing the obstructions in the stream, 
issued a frantic appeal to the citizens to repair to 
Rocketts and assist in loading vessels with stone. 
Curiosity led me to see whether any response would 
be made to this call. I visited Rocketts twice, but 
found only the regular force at work. The citizens 
seemed too much alarmed to do anything. A num- 
ber of schooners and canal barges, loaded with stone, 
were lying in the stream. These were towed to 
Drewry’s Bluff and sunk in the channel. The work 
on the fortifications there was pushed forward with 
energy. 

On my return from one of these visits to Rocketts, 
I chanced to pass the war-office. From the street 
I could look into the rooms used by the adjutant 
general. I found them completely stripped of their 
usual contents. The halls of the building and the 
sidewalk before it were piled up with large boxes, 
marked, ‘‘ War Dep’t., Columbia, S. C., and these 
were being rapidly conveyed, in government wagons, 
to the Southern depot. Similar scenes were being 
enacted at the other departments. It was plain that 
the government was running away. 

The city was gloomy enough. Many of its most 
elegant mansions were closed, and throngs of persons 
were leaving for distant points. I visited the depots 
and packet landings, to satisfy myself of the true 
state of affairs. The majority of the fugitives were 
women and children; but I regretted to see many 
strong, able-bodied men among them. Some of these 
gentlemen had hitherto been among the loudest in 
their threats of vengeance upon “‘ the invaders.” No 
doubt they were, withal, prudent men, possessed of 
the truest Falstaffian courage. 

in the midst of all this excitement, the Confederate 
congress hurriedly adjourned, and fied from~the 
city. I confidently expected, from what I saw, that 
the Confederate government would abandon Rich- 
mond to its fate. The panic continued to increase, 
and was made worse by the announcement that the 
gunboats were above City Point, and still advancing. 
Schooners loaded with plaster of Paris, guano, and 
other valuable cargoes, were seized by Confederate 
officers and sunk in the river—many of them in the 
wrong places. 

Suddenly, however, the demoralization was checked. 
The legislature of Virginia was in session at the time, 
and continued its sittings, unmoved by the danger 
that had so frightened the congress and government. 
This body appointed a committee to wait upon Pres- 
ident Davis to protest against the course of the au- 
thorities, to demand that the city should be defended, 
and to offer him the aid of the State government. 
They declared that “the president be assured, that 
whatever destruction or loss of property of the State 
or individuals shall thereby result, will be cheerfully 
submitted to.” Mr. Davis replied that he had no 
idea of “abandoning the capital,” but was deter- 
mined to stand by it to the last. I beg to differ from 





him, The government was already leaving, the con- 
gress had adjourned, and Mr. Davis was even then 
making preparations to send his family away. The 
Confederate authorities can claim no credit for the 
sudden return of confidence to the people. They did 
all in their power to produce a panic, and it was due 
exclusively to the State of Virginia, that the people 
were reanimated with their former spirit. The un- 
selfishness and heroism exhibited by the ‘‘ Old Do- 
minion” have won for her the admiration of even 
her enemies. 

Animated by the conduct of the legislature, the 
people of Richmond regained their self-possession as 
suddenly as they had lost it. A large and spirited 
meeting was held at the city hall, and resolutions 
adopted pledging the support of the people to the 
government in defence of the city. It was at this 
meeting that Governor Letcher declared, with more 
vehemence than elegance, that if the gunboats should 
reach the city and threaten to shell it if it were not 
surrendered, he would tell them to “shell and be 
d—d.” 

This was the last panic I saw in Richmond. It has 
its extenuating features. It was the first time the 
city had been in real danger, and the conduct of the 
authorities was the chief cause of the fright. After- 
wards, as the people grew accustomed to “the thun- 
der of the guns,” they became as indifferent as vet- 
erans of a hundred fields. 

Monday, the fourteenth of May, was an anxious 
day in Richmond. During the previous night, the 
gunboats had reached a point just below Drewry’s 
Bluff. Early in the morning, they advanced and 
opened fire on the Confederate batteries. They made 
no attempt to pass, or to remove the obstructions in 
the river, as they knew nothing of their nature. In- 
deed, such an attempt would have been worse than 
useless, as it would have exposed the Federals to a 
fatal fire, not only from the artillery, but from the 
sharpshooters who lined the shores. 

The Confederate batteries in this engagement were 
incomplete. The guns of the steamer Patrick Henry 
had been sent ashore and mounted during the pre- 
vious night. The first shot from the Monitor knocked 
in the casemate (constructed of logs and earth) of 
one of these pieces, and killed and wounded several 
men. This was the principal loss sustained during 
the action. In spite of the unfinished condition of 
the batteries, they possessed a decided advantage 
over the gunboats. . They were built on a steep, high 
bluff, which commanded the river perfectly. The 
gunboats lay i diately below them, and within 
point-blank range, affording the batteries the means 
of hurling upon them a magnificent plunging fire. 
One of the officers of the Bluff, an Englishman, 
who had served in India, told me that his balls flew 
off harmlessly from the Monitor, but cut the Galena 
through and through. 

The day was dark and lowering, and a dull, driz- 
zling rain was falling. From Libby’s Hull, which 
overhangs Rocketts, I obtained a partial view of the 
fight. In the deep gloom which overhung the river, 
I could see the fierce, red flashes of the Southern 
guns; and occasionally a sullen and prolonged roar 
would come floating on the breeze. From the upper 
windows and roof of the capitol, a better view could 
be obtained. 

The deepest anxiety was felt in the city to learn 
the progress of the fight. Couriers were arriving 
every half hour. The news continued to be cheering, 
and late in the afternoon it was officially announced 
that the gunboats had withdrawn, and were drop- 
ping down the river. This announcement was re- 
ceived with the wildest delight. 

A few days later, the army of General McClellan 
appeared on the Chickahominy. The general estab- 
lished his forces at first on the north bank of the 
river, and in the neighborhood of the York River 
Railroad. Then he commenced to stretch out his 
wings. His right he threw around upon Mechanics- 
ville, and after a sharp skirmish, drove out the Con- 
federates, and occupied it. From this time, constant 
skirmishing for position went on, with varying 
success. 

I frequently rode out to the Chickahominy. From 
the hills above the Meadow Bridges, the point where 
the Central Railroad crosses the stream, I had an 
excellent view of a part of the Federal positi 





kept out of sight. Frequent interchanges of shells 
passed between the two armies at this point, but 
nothing of a more serious nature occurred there. 

On the afternoon of the 30th of May, the division of 
Major General Huger passed through Richmond, en 
route for the front. It was composed of fine, splen- 
didly equipped troops; and, as they had been in 
garrison at Norfolk since the beginning of the war, 
they had seen no active service. The division was 
very full, none of the regiments numbering less than 
eight hundred men. They marched through the 
city, aud encamped near Stony Run, on the Williame- 
burg turnpike. This stream, ordinarily a mere brook, 
was then too high to be forded; and, as General 
Huger did not possess sufficient skill to bridge it, 
which he could have done with ease, he halted on 
its banks until the water fell. He did this in spite of 
his orders to hurry forward and take part in the 
next day’s fight. 

On the morning of the 3lst of May, I was told in 
confidence that General McClellan had thrown his 
left wing across the Chickahominy, and had ad- 
vanced it as far as the Seven Pines Farm, on the 
Williamsburg road. I, was also told that General 
Longstreet had been sent by General Johnston to 
attack this force, and drive it across the river. The 
battle should have begun at daylight, and was ex- 
pected every moment. It began, owing to General 
Huger’s unpardonable delay, several hours later, and 
with a smaller force than was designed by General 
Johnston. It began about twelve o’clock and lasted 
till after dark, the Confederates steadily driving the 
Federals before them. 

The city was excited during the afternoon. The 
battle-field being oniy seven miles distant, the firing 
could be heard with ease, and from the top of the 
capitol an imperfect view could be had. About four 
o’clock, the wounded began to arrive, and during the 
evening they came in rapidly. Vehicles of every 
description were taken by the citizens, and sent down 
to bring them up. . 

I could get no news on the street, during the after- 
noon, and at night I went to the war department 
and telegraph office. I found the most improbable 
rumors everywhere. No one knew anything with 
certainty. Indeed, throughout the whole campaign, 
T found nothing so difficult as the attempt to obtain 
reliable information concerning the movements of 
the army. It was an easier task when the troops 
were a hundred miles away, than when they were 
around the city. While I was standing in the tele- 
graph office, an aide of Brigadier General Rhodes 
came in. He was covered with dust and blood, a'- 
though he was unhurt. His brigade had been in the 
thickest of the fight, and had suffered terribly. Fr: m 
him I learned that the Confederates had driven back 
McClellan’s advanced corps from Seven Pines, a1:d 
had captured General Casey’s camp, which they then 
held. They had failed, however, to accomplish their 
original design of cutting off their enemy, or of forc- 
ing him to recross the river. The fight would no 
doubt be renewed in the morning. Later, an officer 
came in with an order-bock, which he had taken 
from General Casey’s tent. It contained copies of all 
General McClellan’s orders, and was a valuable prize 
to the Confederates. 

The next morniug, Sunday, June 1st, I set out, in 
company with a friend, for a visit to the battle-field. 
We left the city about six o’clock, and on foot. The 
firing had comasenccd about five o’clock, and was 
now heavy and rapid, giving us every reason to 
suppose that we would witness the battle. Upon 
reaching the first line of fortifications, we were halted 
by a picket, but after some parley, were allowed to 
pass. Pushing on, we crossed Stony Run, and took 
the road to Seven Pines. 

In a short time, we met the wounded coming from 
the field. There were many of them, but they were 
in most instances only slightly wounded. Many of 
those, however, who were wounded in the lower ex- 
tremities, were forced to walk to the hospitals, in 
consequence of the insufficiency of transportation. 
The poor fellows had a sad and weary look, and 
rarely failed to inquire how far it was to the nearest 
hospital. Several times I stopped to see some unfor- 
tunate one, who had fallen the day before, laid in 
the ground by his friends. Once I saw a form lying 





They bad a picket post a few yards from’ the bridges, 
and a line of these posts on the hills beyond. Me- 
chanicsville was a mile and a half east of this. 

The Meadow Bridges were heavily guarded, as it 


on a stretcher, covered with a blanket, near a private 
burying-ground, where four men were digging, a 
grave. I approached, and asked the men whom they 
were burying. One of them lifted the blanket, and 





was expected that McClellan would attempt to cross 
there. Could he have done so, he would have brought 
his army within four miles of Richmond. Upon one 
occasion, I rode out there, expecting to see a fight. 
A large force of cavalry, infantry and artillery had 
been collecting near the bridges all the afternoon, 
and it was expected that an attempt would be made 
to force the stream. The Confederate position was 
very strong here. The country road and railroad, 
running side by side, emerge suddenly from the 
swamp into a valley which sweeps abruptly to the 
right, and finally passes through the city of Rich- 
mond. The hills that enclose this valley lie about 
half a mile from the bridges, and command the river 
and road for several miles. The Meadow, lying at 
the foot of the hills and on each side of the road, had 
been ploughed during the spring, and the ground 
was quite soft, and, in some parts, marshy. The 
hills were lined with cannon, which swept the coun- 
try below them, and strong bodies of infantry were 
concealed in the shrubbery along the road. Every 
effort was made by the Confederates to conceal their 
strength. The guns were covered with boughs of 
trees, and the greater portion of the infantry was 





jhowed me a slight, boyish soldier. He gazed at 
him for a moment, and then, dropping the blanket, 
turned away without speaking. Poor fellow! it 
might have been his son, or brother—God knows! 
Perhaps they are together, now. 

These sights, the first of the kind I had witnessed 
during the war, saddened me greatly. Before the 
summer was over, I was accustomed to them. 

About six miles trom Richmond, we came to what 
had once been a farmhouse. It was now used as a 
field hospital, and was filled with the wounded. It 
was within range of the Federal artillery, but a large 
hospital P ted it from their fire. Here we 
were told that we coukl not go further down the 
road. The picket guard had positive orders to allow 
no one to paes either way without a written permit 
from division headquarters. The firing had now 
ceased, with the exception of an occasional shell, and 
it was certain that we had missed the fight. We 
turned off into a field, and sat down to rest, and to 
arrange our plans for the remainder of the day. 
While sitting there, a party of prisoners, under 
guard, passed us, en route for Richmond. They were 
fine, soldierly-looking fellows, and did not look at all 

hipped. They belonged principally to New Jersey 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








regiments, I think. They had fought well, and I 
was heartily sorry to see them there. They marched 
by with a jaunty air, though they seemed weary with 
fatigue. 

My attention was drawn from these men to the 
woods just in front of me. A number of shells were 
exploding, about a quarter of a mile off, and in a few 
minutes, I heard the whistle of a locomotive. I at 
once supposed that the Federal guns were shelling a 
railroad train. ‘ 

On the oppesite side of the Chickahominy, two 
large balloons were floating above the treetops. 
From these, the signal officers could look down into 
the Confederate lines, and report the movements 
within them. They were frequently fired at by the 
Confederate guns, but were never struck. I had an 
opera glass with me, the nearest approach I could 
mike toa field glass. With this, I could distinguish, 
on one of the ballouns, the arms and motto of the 
United States. 

Being anxious to see as much of the balloons as 
possible, I proposed to my companion that we should 
cut across the field to a tall tree from which I knew 
we could see the river. Upon reaching the tree; I 
could see no guards in the neighborhood, and I pro- 
posed to keep through to the Chickahominy. We 
encountered no opposition, and at last came to the 
residence of Dr. Friend, on the range of hills above 
the stream. I found the First Company of the Rich- 
mond Howitzers stationed here. 1 had several ac- 
quaintances in this battery, and, after my long 
tramp in the sun, was glad enough to accept their 
invitation to rest a while with them. A Federal 
battery on the opposite side of the stream amused 
itself by shelling the howitzers, but drew from them 
no reply. 

It was now twelve o’élock, and feeling quite hun- 
gry, I climbed into a cherry tree near by, and made 
a hearty meal” of the delicious fruit. All the while, 
I could not help dreading that a shell might take me 
out of the tree. However, no damage was done, and 
when my repast was ended, I Cescended to the 
ground, and went out on the hill to look at the firing. 

The two armies were not quite a mile apart at this 
point, and were separated by the Chickabominy and 
a valley of marshy land. The hills on both sides were 
high, and in some places, thickly wooded. The Fed- 
eral battery was posted in a cleared field, near which 
was a large encampment. Their firing was very 
good. Their shells flew a!l around us, but fortunate- 
ly, no one was hurt. A light puff of smoke would 
rise from the spet where we saw the guns, and then 
in a few seconds would be beard the report, followed 
by the explosion and whur-r-r of the shell. While I 
was standing here, Brigadier General Howell Cobb’s 
brigade passed by, in the direction of the battle-field. 
The Federals at once opened a rapid fire upon them, 
but did no damage. 

Finding tbat we had flanked the pickets, I accepted 
the invitation of one of the artillerists to accompany 
him to Garnet'’s Farm, which adjoins that of Seven 
Pines. We passed through the woods, which were 
filled with troops, and came out at Mrs. Price’s 
house. Here I obtained a draught of delicious spring 
water, and stopped to watch the firing of fuur Fed- 
eral batteries on the opposite side of the stream. 
They were shelling the house, and fired splendidly. 
Shells burst around me untilmy earsached. During 
the remainder of the evening, I was under a heavy 
artillery fire. At first, I experienced a decided un- 
easiness, but soon got accustomed toit. That portion 
of Garnett’s Farm in which I stopped, wasso open 
that 1 could easily see the effects of the shells. 

I was now only half a mile from the battle-field. 
The Confederates had simply held the ground they 
had gained on the previous day, but had gained no 
further advantage over the Federals, who had been 
strongly reinforced during the night. The woods 
just in front of me were full of McClellan’s men. I 
had penetrated to the front. 

I was seven miles from Richmond. It was evident 
that I could go no further that day, and it was grow- 
ing late. In view of these things, I proposed to my 
companion to return. Through the courtesy of an 
officer, we procured an order directing the pickets to 
pass us to Richmond. 

Turning into the Nine Mile Road, we saw a long 
line of troops coming back slowly from the direction 
of the battle-field. It was the army, returning to the 
position it had held on the previous morning. 

In spite of our permit, we had some difficulty in 
passing the pickets, who insisted tuat we should en- 
ter the service, but at last succeeded in getting by. 
A long, weary tramp of six miles brought us to Rich- 
mond just at nightfall. 

From this time until the Seven Days Battles began, 
the two armies were engaged in constant skirmishing. 
The bills and valley just in front of where I halted on 
Sunday afternoon*were the scene of many a desper- 
ate struggle. Scores of brave fellows fell on both 
sides, in those terrible and indecisive picket encoun- 
ters. Around that spet many hearts, both North 
and South, will always hover, for their loved ones 
are sleeping there. God grant that, meeting there,a 
better feeling may arise between them, 

The time passed rapidly away. One evening late 
in June, I was told, in confidence, that a large num- 
ber of cars had been ordered to Gordonsville, to bring 
Jackson’s army to the lines of Richmond, to take 
part in a great battle which was soon to come off. 
Upon asking wy informant for his authority, he gave 
me the name of General Jackson’s chief quarter-mas- 


ter. So much for military secrets. This one was of 


the highest importance, and yet I, who had no con- 
nection whatever with the Southern army or govern- 
ment, was told it. I have no reason to believe that I 





was the only person so favored. I was inclined to 
doubt the information, but the unusual activity 


its truth. On the 25th of June, General Jackson’s 
command reached Ashland. I was told of it on.the 
same evening, and advised to look out for the fight. 
During this day there had been a severe engagement 
on the Williamsburg road. McClellan had pushed 
Hooker’s corps forward to secure a better position, 
and both parties had been forced to use their utmost 
exertions to hold their own. 

The next day—Thursday, June 26th—General A. 
P. Hill crossed the Chickahominy, and began the 
attack on McClellan’s position. ‘The great error of 
General McClellan was the disposition of his troops. 
He had placed the Chickahominy between his two 
wings, and this formation compelled each wing to 
fight without the assistance of the other. General 
McClellan was fully aware of Jackson’s arrival at 
Ashland, and at once comprehended that it was that 
great flanker’s intention to attack his right and rear; 
but he had placed his troops in such a position that 


wy story never attempted to conceal the fact. His 


| Statement was, that when my relative went on leave 
which prevailed in military circles convinced me of | 


in such a hurry, he bad taken the money from him, 
but without counting it, and had marked down fifty 
pounds in the ledger. Sirce then, he had taken 
from the amount such money as he required to pay 
the troop, all of which was correct, to a fraction, in 
his book; but ten pounds he could not account for. 


If the officer who took charge of the troop had been | 


@ man of sense, he would bave let the matter stand 
over until my relative returned. Unfortunately, 
however, he told the man to consider himself under 
arrest, and reported the affair to a greater donkey 
than himself—the major of the regiment—who, in 
the absence of the colonel, happened to be in com- 
mand. If the major had been an officer fit for his 
position, he would have made personal inquiry, and 
would have written to my relative, asking whether 
he was quite certain that he had paid over fifty pounds, 
and not forty pounds, when he went away. Unfor- 
tunately, in the English service, it is nine thousand 





he could not prevent it. He could offer no resistance 
to Jackson for fear that General Lee would crush 
him if he attempted to change his position. The 
Confederate army did not number more than seventy- 
five thousand men of all arms, and was numerically 
weaker than McClellan’s force. 

General Hill crossed the Chickahominy, and began 
the attack with but one division, about fourteen 
thousand strong. He crossed at the Meadow Bridges, 
and then wheeling to the right, commenced the bat- 
tles at Mechanicsville. The fighting lasted until nine 
o’clock at night. During the night, Fitz John Por- 
ter fell back from the village, and the bridge at Me- 
chanicsville being uncovered, Longstreet and D. H. 
Hill crossed the river, the former going to A. P. Hill’s 
assistance, and the latter marching north to join 
Jackson, who was approaching from Ashland. This 
made three divisions north of the Chickahominy, in- 

H dent of Jackson’s force. 

The fighting commenced about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Few of the citizens knew anything of it 
until a terrific cannonade in the direction of Mechan- 
icsville told them that the great struggle for Rich- 
mond had begun. The most intense anxiety was felt 
by every one, but there was no fright, no panic. The 
people, on this occasion, behaved admirably. Until 
long after dark, the whole city resounded with the 
heavy cannonade. We could not hear the musketry, 
but after dark we knew that it was being kept up, by 
the long, zigzag flashes on the edge of the horizon. 
The hills on the northern suburb of the city were 
crowded with the inhabitants who had come out to 
listen to the roar of the battle. When I remembered 
that the fathers, sons, husbands, and dear friends of 
these people were engaged in the conflict, I could not 
but wonder at their perfect calmness. I could attrib- 
ute it only to their confidence in the result. Conti- 
dence is a good thing in its place, but too much of it 
is as bad as none at all. An excess of confidence 
certainly did the South great harm. I walked some 
distance beyond the city, watching the sky, and lis- 
tening to the guns. Everything was so peaceful and 
lovely around me that I could scarcely realize that a 
great battle was going on almost within sight. But 
tor the peals of artillery, I might have taken the 
flashes in the skies for summer lightning. 








WHIPPING ENGLISH SOLDIERS. 


The following terrible account of punishing Eng- 
lish soldiers will be read with interest. It is froma 
British journal: 

Long after the power of inflicting three hundred 
lashes by sentence of a general court-martial was 
abolished, and when, as now, no soldier could be 
sentenced to more than fifty lashes, a relative of 
mine told me of what happened in a cavalry regiment 
stationed in Ireland, in which he then held the rank 
of captain. The sergeant-major of his troop was, for 
the rank he held, acomparatively young man. Here 
and there, in crack cavalry regiments, gentlemen’s 
sons are to be met with in the ranks; this man’s 
father had been a clergyman, who had died without 
being able to provide for his family. He had been 
brought up at an excellent grammar school, and had 
even kept two terms at Oxford, when bis father’s 
death left him, not only with«ut means, but two or 
three hundred pounds in debt. He enlisted in a 
light dragoon regiment, and became a great favorite 
with the commanding officer, the adjutant, and the 
riding master. In six or seven years, he had gone 
through the subordinate ranks, and was promoted 
to be troop sergeant-major, and was looking forward 
with great hope to getting a commission at some 
future day. The captain of his troop—my relation 
who told me the tale—was summoned to England to 
see his father, who had met with a very severe acci- 
dent in the hunting-tield. He started at once, and, 
as the officer who was to take charge of his troop 
during Lis absence was away, in order to save time, 
he handed (as he thought) fifty pounds of troop 
money to the man in question, to hand over to that 
other officer who would succeed him in the temporary 
command. My relative was a most careful man in 
money matters, and, on principle, never allowed his 
troop sergeant major to have more money in hand 
than was requisite for the wants of the day; as he 
feared that the temptation to gamble, or vtherwise 
appropriate the funds, might prove too strong. The 
officer who had to take charge of the troop did not 
rejoin headquarters for two or three days, and after 
he arrived, a day or two intervened before he made 
up the accounts with the sergeant major. When he 
did so, behold ten pounds missing! The subject of 





and not merit, that gets a cavalry majority. 
This major would never, had he been a poor man, 
have been entrusted with charge of half-a-dozen 
laborers, so great a fool was he, and so utterly want- 
ing in common sense. Yet here he was, in command 
of a splendid cavalry regiment, consisting of four 
hundred men and as many horses; and a very few 
years afterwards—by virtue of sume three thousand 
pounds more—he commanded the corps permanent- 
ly. He reported the affair as a most grievous offence 
to the general commanding, and in a very few days 
the man was tried by a garrison court-martial, sen- 
tenced to be reduced to the ranks, to be put under 
stoppages until the ten pounds were made good, and 
to receive fifty lashes in the usual manner. The 
punishment was carried out to the full, and, twenty- 
Jour hours after it had been inflicted, a letter arrived 
from my relative, saying he bad only just heard that 
the man was suspected of taking the money, for his 
letters had been following him from place to place. 
He begged the major commanding to release the man 
from arrest, as he, my relative, had discovered, on 
his arrival in London, that he had paid his troop 
sergeant major ten pounds too little. Had the man 
been sentenced to imprisonment, he could, of course, 
have come out of confinement without disgrace. As 
it was, he never held up his head again. When the 
colonel returned, he was very angry at what had 
happened, and at once promoted him to be corporal, 
and the next day to be sergeant. My relative, t»o, 
upon his rejoining, tried hard to cheer up his former 
sergeant major; but the latter replied, “‘I know you 
aré not to blame, captain; but I am now a degraded 
man. If I live to be a hundred, and ever strip in the 
presence of any one, the scars on my back will be 
seen.” This young soldier had never formerly been 
known to take more than a glass or two of ale in the 
day, and had never even been suspected of drinking. 
His other sergeants said they had never seen him 
take spirits. But, from the day he was flogged, he 
took to drinking so hard, that, though out of pity 
for his misfortune the colonel overlouked the offence 
more than once, he was obliged, at last, to try him 
by a court-martial, and reduce him to the ranks. 
There never was a kinder-hearted nor a better man 
than that old colonel. Even after the man was reduced 
to the ranks, that colonel did his best to redeem him, 
and with this view, made him hisorderly. But it 
was of no use. He drank in sheer despair, as he 
said, and was continually under punishment. At 
last, thinking he might do better in another corps, 
the colonel persuaded him to volunteer to a regiment 
under orders for India. He did so, and, in order to 
give him a fair start, his new commanding officer— 
who knew his story and pitied him—promoted him at 
once to be corporal. He got on better for a long 
time, and there was every chance that he would ere- 
long reform and be more steady; for in every respect 
save drinking- such as riding, drill, cleanliness, 
smartness, respect towards his superiors, reading, 
writing, accounts, and appearance—he was a first- 
rate soldier. The regiment he juined was detained 
some considerable time in England befure it embarked 
for the East, and previous to going on board ship, the 
man wrote tv his old captain in his former regiment, 
to say he had been promoted to the rank of sergeant. 
His end my relative learned later. On-board ship, 
the men of his new regiment were ordered to bathe 
on the forecastle while in the tropics. The man 
stripped himeeif to have a wash, like the rest of his 
non 1 No sooner had he done 
so than the marks of the lash were discovered on his 
back, and some of those about him, not knowing his 
story, began to chaff him about, the “cat that had 
scratched his shoulders.” He said nothing, but 
dressed again, sat down, and wrote two letters; one 
addressed to his only relative, a sister, who was 
governess in a gentleman’s family; the other to his 
old captain. He then managed to load his carbine, 
and, the same afternoon, when the men were nearly 
all out of the way on the upper deck, shot himself. 
In both the letters he left behind him, he declared 
that his only reason for committing suicide was, that 
he felt himselt to be a disgraced man. 








Work.—There is a perennial nob’eness, and even 
sacredness, in work. Were he ever so benighted, 
forgetful of his high calling, there is always hope ina 
man that actually and earnestly works; in idleness 
alone there is perpetuxl despair. Doubt, desire, sor- 
row, remorse, indignation, despair itself—all these, 
like hell-dogs, lie beleaguering the soul of the poor 
day-worker as of every man; but he bends himself 
with free valor against his task, and all are stilled. 








choose a husband.” 

On Easter morning, when returning from mass, 
Jeanne met an old beggar woman whom no one in 
the village knew,’ and who implored her charity. 
The young girl bestowed her alms, and the stranger, 
whose face was concealed by a ragged hood, as she 
received it, said, with a husky voice: 

“ Beautiful damsel, do not disdain the gift of a poor 
beggar. Take this egg, and before this’day twelve 
months, a young and handsome noble will ask for 
you in marriage. You will/become a great lady. It 
is written in the book of fate. On your wedding day 
break this egg; it contains a nuptial present.”j 

So saying, she gave her'a large egg of a brilliant 
scarlet hue. Jeanne took it, laughing at the predic- 
tion, and placed it ina casket. To her ‘mother she 
spoke'not cf it; but visions of ambition, of pleasure 
and of luxury, hitherto unknown to her pure and 
simple mind, floated before her, and troubled her 
occupations by day and her slumbers by night. 

Near the village rose the towers of an ancient cas- 

tle which had not_been inhabited within the memory 
of man. One day a gentleman arrived, proclaiming 
himself the heir of the ancient lords, and he caused 
the castle to be restored and furnished with luxury. 
Numerous visitors arrived, and gay feasts, balls and 
hunting: parties succeeded eachother without inter- 
mission. The lord of the castle called himself Sire 
Robert de Volpiac. One day he chanced to see 
Jeanne, her beauty struck him, he sought an inter- 
view with her mother, and asked her in marriage. 
The widow at first was inclined to refuse, but Jeanne, 
dazzled by the splendor of the offer, prevailed on her 
to consent, and an early day was fixed fur the 
marriage. : 
The union of the “ very high and very noble Sire 
Robert de Volpiac and of Damoiselle Jeanne” was 
celebrated in the chapel of the castle, by a stranger 
chaplain, and in presence of the bridegroom’s friends. 
A brilliant festival, to which all the neighbors were 
invited, succeeded. But, amid all the gayety and 
splendor which surrounded her, the bride did not 
forget her Easter egg. She had caused it to be 
brought in the casket aud placed in the nuptial 
chamber. 

The feast was ended; the guests, one by one, had 
taken their departure, and the young mistress of the 
castle was conducted into its most maznificent cham- 
ber. Midnight sounded from the lofty tower when 
the bridegroom entered, and, advancing towards 
Jeanne, was about to embrace her; but she drew 
back, and said: 

“My dear lord, before becoming yours, as I have 
sworn before the chaplain to be, I reese fain know 
what this egg contains.” 

She then told him its history, and naa to 
break it. He stopped her, and implored her to wait 
until the morrow. But Jeanne, without heeding 
him, seized the egg. It was burning hot, and she 
hastily let it fall. 1t broke; an enormous toad 
sprang out, leaped on the nuptial bed, vomiting 
flames which set fire to the curtains. The whole 
castle was speedily in conflagration, every soul with- 
in it perished, and the sun rose on a heap of smoul- 
dering ruins. 


tA LEGEND OF FRANCE. 
Long ago, there lived in a village a widow and her 
daughter. Jeanne, 80 was the young girl named, 
was as good as she was beautiful. The poor blessed 
her, for she used to pass her time in visiting their 
hovels and relieving tivir aistress. She had many 
suitors, but her mother shrank from parting Vv with 
| her only child, and put them oft. 
“One year more,” she said, “and Jeanne shall 





FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE MOORS. 

A Portuguese surgeon was accosted one day by a 
young Moor from the country, who, addressing him 
by the usual appellation of foreign ductors in that 
place, requested him to give him some drogues to 
kill his father, and. as an inducement, promised to 
pay him well. The surgeon was a little surprised, at 
first, as might be expected, and was unable to answer 
immediately; but quickly recovering himself, re- 
plied, with sang froid equal to the Moor’s, “Then 
you don’t live comfortably with your father, I sup- 
pose?” ‘O, nothing can be better,” returned the 
Moor. “He has made much money, has married me 
well, and endowed me with all his possessions; but 
he cannot work any longer, he is so old, and he 
seems unwilling to die.” The doctor appreciated the 
amiable philosophy of the Moor’s reasoning, and 
promised to give him what he desired. He accord- 
ingly prepared a cordial potion, more calculated to 
restore energy to the old man than to take it away. 
The Moor paid him well, and departed. Eight days 
after, he came again, to say that his father was not 
dead. ‘Not dead!” exclaimed the apothecary, in 
well-feigned surprise; “ he will die.” He composed, 
accordingly, another draught, for which he received 
an equal remuneration, and assured the Moor that it 
would not fail in itseffects. In fifteen days, however, 
the Moor came again, complaining that his father 
thrived better than ever. “‘ Don’t be discouraged,” 
said the doctor, who doubtless found these periodical 
visits by no means unprofitable; ‘‘ give him another 
potion, and I will exert all my skill in its prepara- 
tion.” The Moor twok it, butreturned no more. One 
day, the surgeon met his young acquaintance in the 
street, and inquired the success of the remedy. ‘ It 
was of no avail,” he replied, mournfully. ‘‘ My father 
is in excellent health. God has preserved him from 
all our effurts; there is no doubt that he is a Mar- 
about ”—(a saint.) 
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MY LOVE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 

AND this wastheend. Richard Grey wou! 
his sweet-faced cousin, and more than that 
meant to have her for his wife, even while 
looking into my eyes with euch intoxicatin, 
ness. I had not given my heart unsought; | 
man—this man who had touched my lips » 
passionate kisses, while they were yet warm 
from those of his betrothed— bad all the lon 
proud woman’s soul, 

I stamped my feet in mad, impotent ra, 
cursed him, as & woman curses the man w 
turned life’s sweets into gall, But, alas! Io. 
take back what 1 had given him so freely. 
saint or fiend, it was all the same. [ loved hi 

The sweet June air came in through the » 
and the warm lush roses looked up smiling! 
below. Their fragrance sickened me. Ho: 
times Richard Grey had put just such roses i: 
hands, and with all of heaven in bis eyes, | 
me I was sweeter far than the fluwers I heli! 
down the window with a« crash, and turne:! 
What a consummate fool I had been! and 
consummate actor he had been, if, indeed, ° 
not love me! I could not believe it; but it ° 
not, if it had all been child’s play with him, : 
by all the saints in heaven that it should bk 
play no longer. He should know what love : 
fore we were done. I would move heaven an ' 
to accomplish this, if necessary. To think - 
Margaret Sterne, should be outwitted, outd 
made an abject slave of, by the will of one 
handed man! The blood flew through m- 
again; I was growing stronger. The bitter to: 
doing its work nobly. 

My aunt’s voice came up the stairs: 

“ Margaret! Mr. Grey is here.” 

“ Yes,” I ans d, and ging my toi! 

posedly, and with more than usualcare, I we: : 

to meet him, 

There was a new brilliancy in my cheeks, | ' 

an added lustre in my eyes, as I stood bef 

bi a my greeting. He noticed it with heig ° 

color, 

{* How well you are looking this morning, ‘ 

ret,”’ he said. 

“Am I?” I answered, smiling back into | 

with all my old trusting fondness. “1 had f.- 

you were coming to ride, until my aunt’s v. 

minded me of it.” 

He looked surprised that I should forget, -: 

to forget any appointment of his, which I ha - 

done befure, but I was so attentive to him ot): 

that his momentary annoyance vanished 

struck out upon the road towards Byrne, 

“ Suppose we ride fast, once?” 1 said, ral 

riding-whip, ready to start. 

“No, it will spoil our enjoyment, for we can, 

a word then, and,” he might have added, “ 1 

feed you with love's poison from my eyes.” 

“But I want a race, and, more than that, ' 

to have one,” I answered, with spirit. 

He looked up, quickly, 

“ What has come over you, Margaret?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered, meeting bis loo! »' 

more tenderness than usual, but Jettingmy ws «| 

with a snap upon my horse, and bounding + : 

the same time. I felt as if L could ride throu, 

dition that morning, and I don’t know but w 

panion thought I meant to, for, spite of his 

we were hardly in sight of each other forti. : 

four miles. At the edge of the village, I di. « 

and waited. 

“ You have lost the race in more senses tha 

I an, as he came beside me. 

“What do you mean? You are not like ) 

at all, to-day, but you are beautiful as @ queer 
garet,” he said, with an eager flush upon his: 

My heart throbbed wildly. 

“I am # queen for once, then, and you the s'.' 

I ruled you in the race, you know.” 

“ But you will rain your horse.” 

“No matter. It is queenly to rule ar 

together.” 

** Your heart is too kind.” 

“ My heart kind! Buh! It is cold and c 

steel, Sir Richard. If 1 died, I would neve: 

from what I had undertaken.” 

He was utterly bewildered at the new p) 

was seeing in my character, but he could no! 

the magnetism of my eyes. My looks beli 

words, and he would trust me. 

“Never mind, as long as we do not quar: 

said, with an emphasis upon the we. 

“ True, never mind,” I answered, grimly, t): 

of my future a moment, 

The sun was sinking, when we rode up the . 

at Hyde Woods. I wae well satisfied with m: 

work. He was coming closer to me, in 

himself. 

“« You must not come over this evening,” 

as he touched my hand with his lips #t parti: 

have iT Zag t; but to , 

will.” 

“if Twill! O Margaret, I cannot stay av 

night!” 

“ Bat you must,” I answered, lightly, ax 

the steps. 

My sunt met me in the ball, 

“ Margaret, you are uot guing with Mr. ( 

mach, are you?” she sald, stopping me. 
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MY LOVE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





AND this wastheend. Richard Grey would marry 
his sweet-faced cousin, and more than that he had 
meant to have her for his wife, even while he was 
looking into my eyes with such intoxicating sweet- 
ness. I had not given my heart unsought; but this 
man—this man who had touched my lips with his 
passionate kisses, while they were yet warm perhaps 
from those of his betrothed—had all the love of my 
proud woman’s soul, 

I stamped my feet in mad, impotent rage. 1 
cursed him, as a woman curses the man who has 
turned life’s sweets into gall. But, alas! [ could not 
take back what 1 had given him so freely. Be he 
saint or fiend, it was all the same. I loved him still. 

The sweet June air came in through the window, 
and the warm lush roses looked up smilingly from 
below. Their fragrance sickened me. How many 
times Richard Grey had put just such roses into my 
hands, and with all of heaven in bis eyes, had told 
me I was sweeter far than the fluwers Lheld! I drew 
down the window with a crash, and turned away. 
What a consummate fool I had been! and what a 
consummate actor he had been, if, indeed, he did 
not love me! I could not believe it; but if he did 
not, if it had all been child’s play with him, I vowed 
by all the saints in heaven that it should be child’s 
play no longer. He should know what love was be- 
fore we were done. I would move heaven and earth 
to accomplish this, if necessary. To think that I, 
Margaret Sterne, should be outwitted, outdone, and 
made an abject slave of, by the will of one single- 
handed man! The blood flew through my veins 
again; I was growing stronger. The bitter tonic was 
doing its work nobly. 

My aunt’s voice came up the stairs: 

“ Margaret! Mr. Grey is here.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, and arranging my toilet com- 
posedly, and with more than usual care, I went down 
to meet him. 

There was a new brilliancy in my cheeks, I knew, 
an added lustre in my eyes, as 1 stood before him, 
bowing my greeting. He noticed it with heightened 
color. 

“* How well you are looking this morning, Marga- 
ret,” he said. 

“Am I?” I answered, smiling back into his eyes, 
with all my old trusting fondness. “1 had forgotten 
you were coming to ride, until my aunt’s vuice re- 
minded me of it.” 

He looked surprised that I should forget, or seem 
to forget any appointment of his, which I had never 
done before, but I was so attentive to him otherwise, 
that his tary ry vanished. We 
struck out upon the road towards Byrne. 

* Suppose we ride fast, once?” I said, raising my 
riding-whip, ready to start. 

“No, it will spoil our enjoyment, for we cannot say 
a word then, and,” he might have added, ‘‘ I cannot 
feed you with love’s poison from my eyes.” 

**But I want a race, and, more than that, I mean 
to have one,” I answered, with spirit. 

He looked up, quickly. 

“ What has come over you, Margaret?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered, meeting his look with 
more tenderness than usual, but Jetting my whip fall 
with a snap upon my horse, and boundiag away at 
the same time. I felt as if I could ride through per- 
dition that morning, and I don’t know but my com- 
panion thought I meant to, for, spite of his efforts, 
we were hardly in sight of each other for the next 
four miles. At the edge of the village, 1 drew up 
and waited. 

* You have lost the race in more senses than one,” 
I said, as he came beside me. 

“‘ What do you mean? You are not like yourself 
at all, to-day, but you are beautiful as a queen, Mar- 
garet,” he said, with an eager flush upon his face. 

My heart throbbed wildly. 

‘* T am a queen for once, then, and you the subject. 
I ruled you in the race, you know.” 

“ But you will ruin your horse.” 





“No matter. It is queenly to rule and ruin 
together.” 
“ Your heart is too kind.” 


“My heart kind! Bah! It is cold and cruel as 
steel, Sir Richard. If I died, I would never flinch 
from what I had undertaken.” 

He was utterly bewildered at the new phase he 
was seeing in my character, but he could not resist 
the magnetism of my eyes. My looks belied my 
words, and he would trust me. 

“Never mind, as long as we do not quarrel,” he 
said, with an emphasis upon the we. 

“ True, never mind,” I answered, grimly, thinking 
of my future a moment. 

The sun was sinking, when we rode up the avenue 
at Hyde Wouds. I was well satistied with my day’s 
work. He was coming closer to me, in spite of 
himself. 

“You must not come over this evening,” I said, 
as he touched my hand witb his lips at parting. “I 
have b t; but to-morrow, if you 
will.” 

“If I will! O Margaret, I cannot stay away to- 
night!” 

“ But you must,” I answered, lightly, ascending 
the steps. ‘ 

My aunt met me in the hall. 

‘* Margaret, you are not going with Mr. Grey too 
much, are you?” she said, stopping me. 











“Ono. Weare only flirting a little, and it would 
be so dreadfully dull with no one, you know, dear 
Aunt Hyde.” 

I kissed her, and went up slowly to my room. If 
1 had given way once, it would have been all over 
with me. I should bave had no strength to go on, 
and if I did not give way, I must not trust myself to 
think alone yet. I put off my riding-dress, and don- 
ning another, went below. 

Until late at night I played chess with my aunt, 
and then, thoroughly tired out, L went to bed to 
sleep. I did not mean to see Richard Grey the next 
day. A little absence would only make my presence 
dearer, and I was going to try it upon him. 

“Tf Mr. Grey calls this morning, say to him that I 
am indisposed, will you, Aunt Hyde?” I said, as we 
rose from breakfast. 

* Yes, for you do look tired out.” 

I went into the library, and hunting out the most 
exciting novel I could find, began to read, The sun 
was hardly three hours high when Richard Grey’s 
voice sounded at the door, and then I heard his horse 
canter down the avenue, but I did not change my 
position. It would nct do to satisfy my inclinations 
now. When tke sound died away, I wenton steadily 
with my reading again. Atevenirg the gentleman 
called to see how I was. « 

“ Better,” I heard my aunt say, “ but not in the 
parlor this evening ;” and he took his departure. 

I was ready the following morning early, but none 
too soon. He was impatient tosee me, and his eager 
greeting would have been flattering indeed, if I had 
not held,what he meant, undoubtedly, should be kept 
a secret from me. My day’s absence had had the 
desired effect, and either his soul lied, or he did love 
me. 
“TI get a foreign letter every Wednesday. Let us 
ride by the cftice, if you will,” I said, as we started off. 

“Certainly,” he answered, eyeing me closely. 
‘You have friends abroad, then?” 

“Yes. I never told you of my adopted brother? 
I thought [had. He is a physician, and has been 
travelling in Europe a year or more. We are all in 
all to each other.” 

His lips closed curiously, and his face grew a trifle 
cooler, thougli his eyes seemed to burn as they looked 
into mine. 

**No, you have never spoken of him.” 

“ A mistake of mine,” I answered. 

He handed me the bulky letter from the postman’s 
hands, with a half-frown upon his face. 

“Tam getting jealous,” he said, partly in jest, but 
more in earnest. 

“Ha! ha!” I laughed, “and well you may be.” 
Then opening it and reading a few sentences, I added, 
‘* He is going to be here next week.” 

“ He is your brother, you say?” . 

“ Yes, my well-beloved adopted brother, at your 
service.” 

What he had upon his lips, I could only judge 
from his looks, for I began at once a long string of 
small talk, that ended only when we reached hume. 

For the next week I treated him to love and indif- 
ference alternately, keeping him all the time at bay, 
so that he could not approach me nearer than I will- 
ed, until he was half-mad with fear and love. I had 
not meant to marry this adopted brother, who had 
been a persistent suitor as well, until I learned what 
Dead Sea apples I had been eating from Richard 
Grey’s hands; that knowledge changed my intentions, 
When I met him after his lung absence, his anxious 
questionings were answered without a word. He 
knew 1 would be his wife then. 

I was not at home to Richard Grey for two weeks 
after Ernest's arrival, but at the end of that time 1 
was ready to meet him, and went down at once, as 
soon as he called. 

“1 have wanted to see you very much, Margaret,” 
he said, bending over my hand. ‘“* Why have you 
denied ne admittance so long?” 

“T have wanted to see you, too, Richard,” I an- 
swered, slowly, lingering tenderly over his name, 
** but these weddings make such a disturbance.” 

He started violently, but I went on speaking in 
the same even tone, 

* 1 should have sent you these,” holding out my 
wedding cards, * but I hoped each day that I should 
see you the next, and give them myself, so it was de- 
layed until now,” and I handed them to him. 

He threw them down, and put bis foot upon them 
quicker than lightning, and, ‘* By Heaven! Is this 
true, Margaret?” burst from his lips. 

“True? Of course itis. Why do you ask?” 

** And you have dared to throw it in my face like 
this, as if I had never loved you?” 

I was careful to keep my tones cool and even as 
before. 

‘“‘My dear Mr. Grey, you are to marry your fair 
cousin, and 1 my adopted brother. Surely, you did 
not think I would love you, when I knew you were 
the betrothed of another? Aud I could not be so 
vain us to think you cared for me at all, when you 
loved her so weil. A harmlcss flirtation, and we 
both understood it to perfection, I think.” 

His face was like adead man’s face, as he staggered 
from the room. Ah! revenge is sweet, after all. 
Who says it is not? 





CAMEL RIDING.—A traveller describes a camel- 
ride thus: ‘‘ Take a music-stovl, and having wound it 
up as high as it will go, put it in a cart without 
springs, get on the top, and drive the cart traversely 
across a ploughed field, and you will then form some 
notion of the terror and uxcertainty you would ex- 





perience the first time you mounted a camel.” 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE BLOCKADE. 


THE rebellion was in full blast, bloody battles were 
being fought, and brave men were giving their 
heart’s blood in defence of their country’s honor. 
Wars and rumors of wars filled my ears, as I walked 
up Long Wharf, aiter an absence of three years from 
myhome. I had just arrived in the clipper ship 
Fearless, from China. We had had a long cruise of 
it; so long, in fact, that I had nearly forgot my go- 
ashore manner. The very air seemed full of patriot- 
ism and Yankee Doodle. The stars and stripes 
floated on the breeze in nearly every street. Small 
boys and big boys whistled nothing but national airs. 
‘Troops filled the streets en route for the seat of war. 
Strains of martial music could be heard, and taken 
altogether Boston i quite changed, quite a 
contrast to its quiet sober ways and fashions three 
years ago. Shaping my course for the Worcester 
depot, I commenced thinking over the existing state 
of affairs, and I came to the conclusion that there 
would be no use trying to keep out of the war, the 
girls wouldn’t think anything of a fellow if he re- 
mained at home; and so I thought the best thing I 
could do was to volunteer my services for the United 
States navy, and say nothing about it. 

My folks were all glad to see me, and welcomed me 
home with many expressions of joy and pride. With- 
out any delay 1 commenced operations, and applied 
through the proper channels for an appointment in 
the volunteer navy of the United States. In the 
meanwhile I had called on my employers, announc- 
ing my intention, and received their hearty consent 
and approbation. I now waited patiently for an an- 
swer to my application. A week elapsed without 
bringing me any communication from Washington. 
I began to feel a wee bit dubious as to the success of 
my attempt. I haunted the post-office day after day, 
and was finally rewarded by the postmaster handing 
me a large official-looking d t, the tents of 
which were to the effect that the honorable secretary 
of the navy gave me permission to be examined as to 
my qualifications, With some misgivings and a 
trembling heart I repaired to the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, and, after the usual preliminaries, was ushered 
into the awful presence of the examining officer. 
Suffice it to say, I passed a successful examination, 
and with a light heart retraced my steps to Boston, 
as happy an ensign as the service could boast of. 
Proceeding to my tailor’s I ordered my uniform im- 
mediately; and, having a fortnight before leaving to 
report at New York,I resolved to spend my time 
having some fun and seeing the sights, as enjoyment 
and I had been strangers for some time. [t is all 
very fine to be able to sit down by a warm, comfort- 
able fire, surrounded by the numerous little comforts 
and luxuries that love and money can bestow; but 
poor Jack has to catch it all round, all are ready to 
take him by the hand when coming off a long voyage, 
and, as long as his money lasts, Jack is a gentleman. 

I had made up my mind not to inform my parents 
as to my naval appointment till I appeared before 
them in uniform, being well aware that they would 
oppose my undertaking. Cunsidering it would be 
some time before I should see my native village 
again, I determined to take a run up, and according- 
ly, one fine morning I jumped into the train leaving 
the depot, and in half an hour was whirled to my 
stopping-place. I never had had the reputation of 
being a very good boy amongst the worthy deacons 
and wise men of the village; they did not like my 
boyish pranks very well, and, finally, when I adopted 
the sea for a profession, they gave me up entirely, 
giving me, I believe, one year to reach the gallows. 
But, belay; I am getting to leeward again. So, in 
fear of wearying out the patience of my readers, L 
will cut my yarn short as possible, begging them to 
put up with the grumbling of an old salt. My uni- 
form being ready, I donned it and appeared before 
my astonished parents. They were far more resigu- 
ed than I dared hope they would be, but I expect 
they had made up their minds some such thing 
might happen. My father, an old shipmaster, felt a 
natural pride to see his son fullowing in his footsteps ; 
my mother and sisters shed a few bitter tears, but 
soon recovered their spirits and commenced putting 
my clothes in order, The rest of my leisure I devot- 
ed in bidding my friends farewell, and preparing my- 
self for a cruise. Time flew by, and the day of my 
departure arrived ; I bade farewell to parents and sis- 
ters, a fareweil that might terminate with a happy 
reunion, and, perhays—but , shaw, this wont do, an 
ensign with tears in his eyes! 

On arriving at New York I proceeded at once to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard and reported myself to the 
admiral, who ordered me for duty on board the 
United States steamer Typhoon, Captain Bowline 
commanding. Desirous of having my baggage in a 
place of safety, aud wishing to see my vessel mess- 
mates, and quarters, I thought the best thing I could 
do would be to report at once on board. With con- 
siderable trouble I cbtained a shore boat, and was 
soon gratitied with a sight of my future home, fora 
time at least. The Typhoon had originally been a 
bluckade-runner. After her captare, she being such 
a fine vexsel, the government determined to fit her 
out as a wan-of-war. She was about eighteen hun- 
dred tons burden, barque rigged, side wheels, capa- 
ble of steaming fourteen knots an hour. She set on 
the water like a duck, and imevery way was a per- 








fect model of strength and beauty. The boat shot 
up under her counter, I ascended her side, was met 
by the officer of the deck at the gangway, and on 
stating my business was shown sith all due polite- 
ness to the captain’s cabin. The captain was a 
pleasant-looking gentleman about forty years of age. 
On presenting my papers to him, I stated briefly as 
possible that I was ordered to his veasel for duty. 
He glanced over my documents, asked me a few 
questions, if 1 had ever been in the service, etc., then 
stepping itito the ward-room, by means of a «door 
which communicated between the two, he formally 
introduced me to all the officers assembled. I was 
favorably impressed with my future commander, and 
flattered myself that we would get along tip-top. 
The executive officer was a volunteer lieutenant, our 
watch officers consisted of five ensigns, myself in- 
cluded, a sailing master, paymaster, surgeon, tirst as- 
sistant ongineer, and three second avsistants. This 
made up the list with the exception of our master’s 
mates, clerks, gunners, etc. I svon felt at ease 
among my new friends. The executive cfii-er tock 
me in tow, explaining to me my duties, assigned me 
charge of the second division, also giving me hiuts as 
to my duties as a deck officer. In the morning we 
were to get under weigh and proceed to Fortress 
Monroe, and report to Admiral Porter for further 
orders. I was not quite prepared for this news, not 
being-aware that we were to leave so svon, but, all 
things considered, perhaps it was best. I chatted 
awhile with the officers, finding them a jolly, good- 
natured set of fellows. Anxious to take a look at the 
vessel, and get the run of her before getting under 
weigh, I went up on deck. All of her railingy, 
mountings, caps, belaying pins, etc., were brass, 
which were always kept burnished like gold. Aloft 
everything was in order, not a ropeyarn flying, or a 
rope loosely belayed; yards, mastheads, blocks and 
poles were painted black. The bammocks were 
stowed uniformly along the rail covered with the 
cloths, looking neat and black. The decks were 
white as snow, being holy-stuned, fore and aft, every 
morning. The lower rigging was new, and had been 
set up taut as aharp-string; the lanyards were new- 
ly seized off in a neat and seaman-like manner. The 
battery consisted of four nine inch broalside guns, 
and two one hundred pound pivot rifled guns, one 
being forward and one aft. On the hurricane deck 
we carried four rifled twenty-four pound howitzers, 
and atwelve pounder on the forecastle. Our crew 
consisted of one hundred and eighty men, twelve 
marines, & sergeant and two corporals. 

The next morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
Every one was on board. Officers and men were at 
their stations, the chirp of the boatswain’s whistle 
and his mates was heard, and one hundred and 
eighty pair of brawny arms were brought to bear 
upon the capstan, the cable rattled boarsely through 
the hawse pipe; the steam was screechiug and how!- 
ing through our scape-pipe, the anchor was reported 
away, the huge wheels revolved, the water rippled 
round our bow, and we were fairly started on our 
cruise. We threaded oar way down East River into 
the main channel, passed Sandy Hook, and once 
more I was in blue water. Time passed rapidly, I 
being busy in learning the different orders, drill, and, 
in fact, the general routine of a man-of-war. We 
had a fiue run to Fortress Monroe, and was sigaalled 
by the Malvern, Porter's flag-ship, to keep ou and 
join the fleet off Wilmington, North Carolina. We 
arrived on our station, going through the neual 
duties. Lookouts were posted, drill went on from 
week to weék, till the monotony was rather irksome ; 
our fires were banked, every privilege was granted 
to the men, and, as far as possible, we all made our- 
selves comfortable. 

One morning, J had charge of the deck from four til 
eight. Not abreathof air ruffled the surface of the 
sea. A thick fog had arisen, one of those low sea fogs 
so peculiar to our coast. Above I could’see the 
heavens, and the stars shining brightly, but around 
the horizon the fog hung in dense, impervious vol- 
umes, and our vessel looked as though imprisoned 
in walls of darkness. I was leaning over the rail on 
the hurricane deck, wishing for a change, or that 
something might turn up in order to have a little 
fun. 

Suddenly I thought I heard a distant, indistinct 
noise, like the wind rising. 

“Well, Ben,” I said, to the quarter-master, ‘I 
think we shall have a breeze svon from the eastward, 
which will, I hope, clear up this fog-bank. Hark, 
now, and yzu can hear the wind coming.” 

A light, rushing sound was now distinctly heard, 
but still I could not feel any of the wind on my face. 

“That aint no wind a-coming,” growled the quar- 
ter-yoaster. 

* What in thunder con it be?” I muttered, and I 

strained my eyes into the fog and darkness. “ What's 
that?” and a dark, shapeless-looking mass suddenly 
loomed up in the fog; at the same time [ heard pad- 
dles revolving at a rapid rate. It was a vessel, and 
she was heading directly for us and steaming like 
blazes. 
“ Hard up,” I shouted, “or you'll run us down.” 
Qaick as a flash she kept off, displaying, as she did 
80, a long, low, rakish hull, which [ knew in au in- 
stant was a blockade-runner. Giving the alarm I 
passed the word to spread fires, clear away the 
howitzer on the forecastle, and called the captain in 
a much shorter space of time then I can write it. 
Captain Bowline was soon on deck, and just caught 
a glimpse of the fast receding hull of the blockale- 
runner as @ shell frm the howitzer went whizzing 
through the air. 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE 366.] 
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AN OFFERING. 


eee 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Lilies with dew-whitened petals, 
Roses fragrant and fair, 

Poppies asleep in the stillness 
Of the charmed summer air. 


Sweet jessamine’s graceful clusters, 
Primroses yellow and bright, 

And tulips. whose innermost petals 
Have drunk in the noonday light. 


Violets blue as your eyes, love, 
Heliotrope “ tender and true,"’ 

I gathered them all for a nosegay 
To send, with heart-greeting, to you. 


I know the gift is unworthy, 
And powerless my love to reveal. 
All tokens, all words must be vain 
To tell you the love that I feel. 


I gathered them thinking of you, dear, 
And so my whole heart to them cleaves, 

And goes now with them to you, dear, 
Hid close in their folded leaves. 





HOUSELESS BY NIGHT. 
CHAPTER I. 

“© Miss ARDEN, do look at this picture in my 
new story-book,” said a beautiful little boy of six to 
his young governess of eighteen. 

“ What is the subject of it, my dear?” asked Miss 
Arden. 

It is called ‘ Houseless by Night,’ ” said the child. 
“See, it is so sad. Here is a poor girl—a young 
lady, Ithink, and something like you, Miss Arden— 
alone in the streets of London at night. She is cry- 
ing, and the wind is blowing her hair and shaw] about 
so, and the rain is falling on her. O,I do pity her; 
and I love her, poor dear, because she is like you,” 
added little Augustus, kissing the face of the poor 
girl in the picture. 

“Let metee! O, de poor dirl!” said a younger 
cherub, a girl about three, who always did and said 
what her elder brother did. “I lobe her, poor dear, 
betause she is so like loo, Miss Arden,” she said, 
pressing her rosy lips to the pictured girl’s pale 
face. 

Miss Arden caught her two lovely little pupils to 
her heart. She was very fond of them; and since 
she had been at De Vere Hall, and had had the 
charge of them, they had become docile, obedient, 
affectionate, happy, rosy little children, from having 
been, under the mismanagement of a fond, but pas. 
sionate mother, and unprincipled nurses, pale, sickly, 
spoilt, quarrelsome, and unloving, When first Miss 
Arden came to De Vere Hall, their eyes were always 
red with crying; their hair was dull and untidy, for 
they would not sit still to have it brushed; their 
arms were like tallow candles, so thin and sallow; 
and they were always crying, fighting, or pouting. 

Now little Ada’s glossy hair hung like a rippled 
golden fleece down to her bright blue sash, not much 
bluer than her eyes. They were become blooming as 

roses, full of fun and feeling, too— 
* Love's image upon earth, without his wings."’ 


“ Do look at the poor girl houseless by night,” said 
Augustus. 

“Do look at de poor dirl houtlet by night,” echoed 
little Ada. 

“QO Miss Arden,” said little Augustus, ‘I hope 
you will never be houseless by night.” 

“T hope loo will neber be houtlet by night,” echoed 
little Ada. 

“No, darlings, I hope not,’ said Rose, with a 
melancholy smile, and a shudder at the thought. 

“ But do look at the poor girl,” said Augustus. 

“ Do look at de poor dirl,” said Ada. 

And Miss Arden did look, and shuddered at the 
thought that there is not, perhaps, a night in London, 
from one year’s end to another, that has not its 
houseless ones sinking on doorsteps, crouching in 
dark corners, hiding up from the police, or wander- 
ing on, though they have no place to go to, and no 
hope but to die. 

But the tears that stood in the soft eyes of the 
youug governess had called up a few bright drops in 
little Augustus’s blue orbe—children are so impres- 
sionable, so imitative—and little Ada was trying hard 
to screw out a tear, too. 

This would not do. It was a half-holiday, and 
Lady de Vere, who had arrived a few days before at 
De Vere Hall, had sent to request—alias, to order— 
Miss Arden to take the children into the ball-room, 
as it was too damp for them to go out, that they 
might have a good game of romps. Her ladyship 
had announced her intention of looking in upon them 


Lady de Vere had in her teens been remarkably 
handsome. Her mother was a Spaniard, and her 
‘father an Englishman. She had inherited the black 
eyes and hair of her mother, together with her jeal- 
ousy, her love of flirtation, and her passionate na- 





as a girl, the half Spanish Deanty bad never been 
without a train of admirers; but at thirty-five she 
had fattened out ofalmost all her beauty of form, and 
reddened out of that of ber face. Her love of ad- 
miration, however, had increased in proportion as 
her right to it had diminished. Still she was a tall, 
showy woman, and tried to make up for her loss of 
beauty by cress. 

Being what she was, she was not likely to be very 
attractive to any but fortune-hunters. Captain 
Adair, who would have liked to have been master of 
De Vere Hall, and to be able to pay his tailor, may 
have turned the gorgeous widow over in his mind 
when he accepted her invitation; but Adolphus Ros- 
coe only agreed because she pressed him to do so, and 
he always found it very difficult to say “‘no” to alady. 
Still both these young men had found their eyes 
wandering from the over-dressed, over-blown Lady 
de Vere to rest with pleasure and repose on the flow- 
er-like beauty of Rose Arden, the young governess, 
Her slight form was perfect symmetry; her golden 
hair was braided back from her face, and fell down 
in rich loops behind; her soft blue eyes were often 
cast down, and the shade of their long dark lashes 
rested on the delicate bloom of her oval cheeks. 

Rose was an orphan. Her father had been rector 
ofa good living, but he had been too hospitable, and 
sadly improvident. He died suddenly, and Rose was 
obliged to go out as a governess. She had lost her 
mother in her infancy; but Miss West, a maiden 
sister of that mother, had done her best to supply her 
place. 

Exquisitely neat in her dress, retiring and modest 
in her manners, with a very amiable temper, a low, 
sweet voice, and a highly-accomplished mind, Miss 
Arden would have been a treasure to any but a vain, 
envious, and jealous coquette. 

Lady de Vere, when she engaged her, had seen her 
only when she had just recovered from a very severe 
illness, caused by grief at her father’s sudden death. 
She was then very thin, very pale, her eyes red with 
weeping; and she was dressed in an old-fashioned 
black bonnet, and a heavy black shawl. On that 
occasion Lady de Vere had seen nothing to alarm her 
in the appearance of the young governess; but now, 
after four months spent alone with the children at 
De Vere Hall—a place replete with every luxury and 
comfort, beloved by the children, liked and respected 
by the servants, and grateful to her Heavenly Father 
for such a haven of rest for the friendless orphan— 
Rose Arden was one of the most [bewitching girls 
Lady de Vere had ever seen. 

She saw her own opinion confirmed by the glances 
of her two beaux, and rage and jealousy flashed from 
her black eyes. The love little Augustus and Ada 
showed for the young governess was another cause of 


rage. 

Lady de Vere, on the day of her arrival with her 
two beaux, requested Miss Arden to leave the chil- 
dren with her, and said: 

**] dare say, Miss Arden, you will be very glad to 
have the rest of the day to yourself in your own sit- 
ting-room. I remember my governess always thought 
that the greatest treat my mamma could give her. So 
I will not detain you, but say adieu till to-morrow, 
when I shall. come into the school-room to examine 
your little pupils.” 

Captain Adair and Adolphus Roscoe followed with 
admiring eyes the graceful form of the young gov- 
erness as she retired from the sitting-room, and that 
did not escape the jealous widow. 

The two beaux after this were ever on the watch 
to get a peep at Miss Arden, to meet her when out 
in the park with the children, or on the stairs, or in 
the corridors. 

When Lady de Vere desired her to take her pupils 
into the ball-room for a game of romps, she had as- 
certained that the two young men were gone out 
hunting. She had, therefore, ordered the carriage, 
and set out to pay some visits. She forgot that the 
beaux could return whe they pl d. They 
did please to return very suddenly; and hearing the 
children shouting for joy in the ball-room, they went 
thither at once, high in hope, and found pretty Rose 
Arden blindfolded, and playing at blindman’s buff 
with her little pupils. The young men made signs 
to the children not to say anything, the children de- 
lighted—as children always are when grown people’ 
join in their sports—clapped their hands, but said 
not a word, 

The game went on very merrily for some time, and 
Rose Arden had just clutched hold of the hair of Mr. 
Adolphus Roscoe—who, with Captain Adair, was 
playing on his knees, to deceive her as to his height, 
so as to pass for little Augustus—and she had just 
pulled off the bandage, shouting out, ‘“Gussy, 
Gussy!” when, whileshe grew crimson with dismay 
at her mistake, a dark shadow fell on the floor of 
the ball-room, and Lady de Vere appeared at one of 
the French windows which opened to the ground, 

“What an infawnal bore,” muttered Captain 
Adair. 

** Poor girl, we’ve ruined her!” said Roscoe to him- 
self. 

Lady de Vere angrily shut the window, and -walk- 
ing up to Miss Arden, said: 

“A young woman so lost to all sense of propriety 
as to romp with strange gentlemen is unfit to educate 
my children, and to associate with me. Leave my 
house at once, Miss Arden.” 

She rang the bell, and a footman came. 

** Tell the coachman not to drive away, and desire 
Jane to pack up Miss Arden’s things.” 

“Madam,” said poor Rose, pale as death, ‘I did 
not know there was any one in the room but the 
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* T can vouch for that, Lady de Vere,” said Roscoe. 
“And so can I,” said Captain Adair. 

“And so me, mamma,” said Augustus. 

“And so tan I,” lisped little Ada. 

“T believe the evidence of my own senses} alone,” 
said Lady de Vere. ‘ Miss Arden, follow me to my 
dressing-room ; four months’ salary is due to you.”’ 
In spite of the sobs and shrieks of the children, and 
the asseverations of the two young men, Rose was 
dismissed, and set off, half broken-hearted, for Miss 
West's. 


CHAPTER II. 


INDIGNATION at the injustice with which she had 
been treated overpowered for the moment every other 
feeling in poor Rose’s heart. As for her little pupils, 
they cried bitterly, and their grief was the first pun- 
ishment their jealous mamma had to endure. The 
second was even more bitter. It was the sudden 
change in Roscoe’s manner towards herself. He had 
liked and admired her; but, after her treatment of 
Miss Arden, he could hardly suppress his disgust and 
disapprobation. 

Under some trifling pretence, he shortened his 
visit, and returned to his chambers in the Temple. 
How dreary they seemed to him! He was no longer 
heart-whole. None can school the heart’s affections 
and his, spite of prudence, spite of himself, were 
irrevocably Rose Arden’s. 

Roscoe was a man of character, and perhaps he 
might have resisted the attractions of the young 
governess, had he not had reasons to believe his love 
returned. 

‘*T suppose I shall: never see her again,” said he, 
with a sigh, as he left De Vere Hall. “I dare not 
seek her out. I love her too well to offer her a share 
in my poverty.” 

Meanwhile, Rose was welcomed back warmly by 
her aunt, who could hardly express her indignation 
at Lady de Vere’s conduct. 

“‘But it’s all for the best, my dear,’’ said she. 
“ Something will soon turn up for you.” 

One day, when the poor old lady had been ill, suf- 
fering from rheumatism, and had eaten nothing at 
dinner, Rose induced her to lie down on the sofa 
(the same that at night opened into her own little 
bedstead), and to get a nap, promising her something 
she liked asa relish for tea. This happened to be 
neither more nor less than half a pound of pork 
sausages. 

Rose had stepped out to purch them herself; 
and, after arranging the tea equipage with great 
neatness and comfort, she directed her attention to 
the sausages. Soon the bubbling and hissing an- 
nounced that they were proceeding satisfactorily, 
when she was startled by a very loud double-knock. 
As poor old Mrs. West never had visitors, the first- 
floor lady-lodger rushed down in the hope of letting 
ina friend; but it was our old acquaintance, Cap- 
tain Adair, whom she admitted; and in another 
moment, Rose, frying-pan in hand, for the relish was 
quite done, beheld the fashionable guardsman stand- 
ing before her. Was it pleasurable surprise, or 
shame at her humble occupation that sent the crim- 
son blood to Rose’s beautiful cheek? Her conscience 
told her it was the latter, and soon she felt ashamed 
of her blush. With inimitable grace and dignity, 
she dished the sausages, then assisted her old aunt to 
rise from the sofa, introduced her to Adair, and 
placed her comfortably at the tea-table. 

The captain accepted Miss West’s invitation to 
partake of the repast, and he thought he had never 
seen Miss Arden so animated, or looking so beautiful, 
as while she was presiding at Miss West’s dinner- 
tea, in one of the two parlors that constituted theold 
lady’s whole residence. 

Captain Adair attributed Rose’s good spirits to his 
presence; but the fact was that our heroine was not 
at all pleased at his finding her out; but she deter- 
mined to show him, by her gay and easy manner, 
that she was not at all disconcerted. 

“ But what can have brought him here?” thought 
both ladies. 

They were not long kept in suspense. 

“ Miss Arden,” said Adair, “from what you have 
yourself told me, you have determined not to relin- 
quish your profession. Now, it happens that a rela- 
tive of mine, who has an only daughter, a little girl 
of nine years of age, ison the lookout for an amiable 
and accomplished young lady, who would under- 
take this little girl’s education. My friend, the 
Marchioness of Altmore, would enter into no nego- 
tiations of any kind with advertising professional 
ladies, nor receive any recommendation from agents: 
and she was delighted to hear me speak of one who, 
from the description 1 gave her of yourself, fulfilled 
all her wishes in an instructress for her little treas- 
ure. I know Lady Altmore’s terms would be liberal, 
and that from her you would meet with the respect 
and consideration you so justly deserve.” 

As the captain spoke, poor Rose’s eyes brightened. 
To enter the lists with the th ds and th d 
of poor creatures striving for situations through the 
help of agents or the advertising columns had been 
but adreary prospect; but to be a burden on poor 
Miss West was worse still. 

Often had poor Rose spent her last few shillings in 
advertising without receiving a single answer. Some- 








“ Delta,” a letter would be handed to her; and open- 
ing it, with fingers trembling with anxious haste, 
she found it came from some scholastic or governess 
agent, offering to insert “‘ Delta’s” name in their 
books, the fee of five shillings only being required. 





children and myself.” 


times to her initials, or the favorite nom de plume of 


man, ‘‘ since your style of dress, though so becoming, 
is inexpensive; and I know my cousin would not con- 
sider eighty guineas a year too large a salary.” 

“Do you advise me to write to her ladyship, Cap- 
tain Adair?” said Rose. 

* You need not give yourself the trouble of s0 doing. 
Lady Altmore told me she should like to have an in- 
terview with you as soon as possible. Her town 
mansion is under repair; but she bas apartments in 
Park street. There she will receive you; and she 
told me she would like you to go to London, and to 
remain with her a few days, in order to enable her 
little girl to become acquainted with 

Rose’s leave-taking was so cordial that it is no 
wonder a very vain man like Captain Adair, con- 
vinced himself that Rose was actuated by warmer 
feelings than gratitude, for the kind interest he was 
taking in her professional prospects. He, the spoilt 
son of luxury, did not enter into the poor girl’s de- 
light at again beholding, after such humiliation, the 
road to honorable and profitable exertion. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE kind-hearted old spinster was all smiles and 
activity. She shared her niece’s high spirits and joy-. 
ful anticipations, and as she saw her into a comfort- 
able second-class carriage, she prophesied she would 
soon be riding first-class, with a rich bridegroom by 
her side. 

“No, no, dear aunt,” said Rose; “ there’s nothing 
of that nature instore for me. It’s only in the way 
of self-exertion my little fortune will be made. I 
know I shall never have a chance of him I love; and 
nothing—no, not wealth nor a title—would induce 
me to accept any one else.” 

Mrs. Sanderson’s apartments in Park street were 
very cheerful and very comfortable; but they were 
not quite what Rose had thought suitable for “a 
ladyship.” However, it was a relief to Rose to hear 
from the landlady that this “ ladyship” was not yet 
arrived. To have to stand scrutiny, a close cross- 
questioning, and all this just as one comes from a 
journey, undertaken in the penetrating cold of March, 
is not so very pleasant. But, evidently, although the 
grandee was not expected till the next day, pre- 
parations had been made for some one. 

“For whom then,” thought Rose, “but for my poor 
humble self? How kind of Captain Adair! As for 
Ernest Roscoe, I dare say he has forgotten my very 
existence.” 

Rose sighed; but the expression of regret on her 
lovely young face changed to a smile when Mrs. 
Sanderson entered with a beaming countenance; and, 
taking a letter from her pocket, drew out tickets for 
the Haymarket Theatre, and told Rose that the cap- 
tain had procured a private box; and that in the 
course of the entertainment he might contrive to 
look in upon them himself. 

*‘ For, miss,” added the good-natured Mrs. Sander- 
son, “ the captain says, of course you would not like 
to go alone; and at so short a notice he has no female 
friend to whom he could confide you, so I am to take 
care of you.” 

“He confide me!” thought Rose. “What has he 
to do with me, excepting that he has recommended 
me as governess to his high-born relative? But he 
only means to be kind. He must be a good man, or 
Roscoe would not have him for his friend.” 

On reaching the Haymarket on foot, Mrs. Sander- 
son’s feelings were anything but pleasurable when, 
among a knot of young fashionables, she spied out 
Captain Adair. He had particularly told her to bring 
Miss Arden tothe theatre ina fly. He had put a 
sovereign into Mrs. Sanderson’s hand for the pur- 
pose. 

Mrs. Sanderson thought both the sovereign and the 
walk would do her good. How could she suppose 
that Captain Adair would have been lingering at the 
Haymarket doors, even before they were open? But 
there was nothing astonishing in his presence in that 
locality. In the first place, it was there he expected 
to see Rose, and he was anxious to know of her ar- 
rival in town; and, in the second, he was in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of his own club, and his 
dinner was not quite ready. 

Having seen Rose settled in the best seat of a nice 
private box, and after expressing his displeasure to 
Mrs. Sanderson at her having made Miss Arden walk 
all the way, the captain took bis leave, promising to 
look in again. 

Soon Rose, who had not been to a play for a long 
time, experienced all the fascination, all the thrill- 
ing delight, that a really good drama, interpreted by 
first-rate actors, excites. She was enjoying the poeti- 
cal justice, the triumphs of virtue, and the final dis- 
comfiture of artful villany, when refreshments were 
brought in. Mrs. Sanderson insisted on treating Rose 
to coffee and ices. 

“T shall goand get something more satisfying at 
the counter, my dear; but you will be quite safe here 
till 1 come back.” 





Rose began to lose all confidence in her mental ac- 


Rose leaned back in her chair, and thought of the 
play, when voices from the next box reached her ear. 


“Tt’s a deuced shame, so I told hin 
I'd dissuaded him; but I’ve seen her to- 
“Her! Whom do you mean?” 
“Why, that tall, fair young creature : 
hat and feathers, with that rich abunda 
hair.” 
“* How has he contrived to fish up suc! 


quirements, and thought seriously of taking to the 
needle; but here frightful competition met her at 
every turn, and starvation wages was all she could 
hope for. How the lines in Hood’s harrowing “‘ Song 
of the Shirt” would recur to her— 
* O, why is bread so dear, 
: And flesh and blood so cheap ?"’ 

“Aunt,” said Rose, “if I only succeed in getting 
the situation for which Captain Adair has recom- 
mended me, I shall be able to help you.” 

“That I am sure you will,” interposed the guards- 




















in the course of the afternoon. 

Lady de Vere was a handsome woman, about five- 
and-thirty—a widow, but not much disposed to re- 
main so long. She had invited two favored beaux to 
visit her during her stay at De Vere Hall. These 
b:aux were Captain Adair, a sort of Dundreary, 
about eight-and-twenty; and Adolphus Roscoe, a 
very pale, intellectual young barrister, a few years 
younger. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
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“Tt’s a deuced shame, so I told him. I thought 
I'd dissuaded him; but I’ve seen her to-night.” 

**Her! Whom do you mean?” 

‘* Why, that tall, fair young creature in the purple 
hat and feathers, with that rich abundance of golden 
hair.” 

* How has he contrived to fish up such a beauty as 
that? She’d have been the belle of the season.” 

“Ay, that she would, under favorable circum- 
stances. It’saregular plot. He got her up to town 
under pretence of recommending her to a good sit- 
uation as governess; but of one thing I’m certain, 
that if Roscoe got an inkling of it, it would be the 
cause of a lasting quarrel between them, if not of a 
It was when they were both in the country, 
at the end of the hunting season, they met this love- 
ly young creature. They were on a visit to Lady de 
Vere. The young girl is with a Mrs. Sanderson, who 
was once a servant of Adair’s mother. Sanderson’s 
respectable enough, but she’d do anything to please 
Adair; and he’s bent on making a fool of that lovely 
young creature. I declare I’d warn her if I had the 
opportunity.” 

This conversation took place between two ac- 
quaintances of the heartless Adair. 

What a transition from joy in the present and the 
future to terror and dismay took place in the heart 
of poor Rose. 

Then Lady Altmore was an imaginary being. 
There was no situation in prospect, and Captain 
Adair had lured her to town for his own selfish ends. 

“ But I must not despair; I have not a moment to 
lose. Mrs. Sanderson will soon be back; she shall not 
find me here on her return. How providential I 
came in walking costume. I will step out, and I will 
take a ticket for M——, and get back to my poor 
dear old aunt. This vast metropolis is fall of snares 
and pitfalls for the young and inexperienced. I will 
keep in the safe path, and trust to Heaven for sup- 
port.” 

Rose had not succeeded in leaving the theatre un- 
observed. Two fashionable loungers had seen her, 
and prepared to follow her, for they were anxious to 
know where the young beauty lived. 

Rose was much alarmed at observing herself watch- 
ed. She thought the best thing she could do would 
be to callacab. She did so, and told the driver, ina 
whisper, to take her to the —— station; and she 
breathed a sigh of relief as she drove rapidly from a 
scene of so much enjoyment, followed by still more 
agony and terror. 

But Rose’s trials were not at anend. Half-way to 
the station, she put her hand into her pocket to take 
out her purse, and get her fare ready. There was no 
purse in her pocket! In her pre-occupation and ex- 
citement, she had left it onthe dressing-table of her 
bedroom in Park street. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RosE felt it was impossible to p d; but how 
was she toown to “‘cabby” the ‘dreadful fact that 
she had nothing to pay him with? But something 
must be done, so she pulled the check-string, and 
said she wanted to get out. 

“Get out! Why, we are only half-way to the 
station.” 

“Yes; but I’m sorry to say I’ve left my purse be- 
hind, and I’ve not even a shilling about me.” 

“Left yer purse behind! Then let’s drive to yer 
*ouse, that ye may get yer purse. Ye don’t think I 
can be cabbing yer about for nothin’.” 

“O no,” said Rose, hardly able to restrain her 
tears; “but Icannot go back to the house in which 
Ihave left my purse. O, if you would be satisfied 
with this brooch for the distance you have taken me? 
It is real gold.” 

“Ah! ah! ah! tell that to the marines. Ne, no, 
none of your brass trumpery for me. But, come, 
miss, bundle out, if you please, and think yerself 
lucky if I lit ye off scot free. D’ you know I could 
give ye in charge for calling my cab and getting a 
drive when ye knew ye had nothing to pay?” 

““O, but I did not know, and I cannot tell what I 
shall do, or where I shall go. Could you not tell me 
of an hotel, or an inn?” 

‘You are a rum ’un, and no mistake. Recommend 
you to an inn when I know you haven’t a penny in 
yer pocket!” 

‘‘Then is there no refuge in this city that is re- 
nowned for its charities—no shelter al the houseless 
by night?” 

And it was with difficulty Rose pannel her emo- 
tion. 

“ Charities! cuss their charities, say I. They 
don’t hinder poor, forlorn wretches from dropping 
down dead of hunger in the streets.” 

**O, but I’ve heard of refuges,” said Rose; “and of 
th is, tens of th is, given by one great and 
good man, expressly for the pocr of London—for those 
suddenly poor and outcast, for shelter for such as I.” 

But cabby coul’ parley no longer; he saw a party 
at a little distance. reking a cab, and poor Rose was 
left alone, housviess by night! 

It was near twelve o’clock; the great thorough- 
fares of London were still crowded by play-goers, etc., 
many on the way to good oyster suppers, after the 
entertainment. But Rose hoped to avoid the 
thoroughfares; the recollection of all the notice she 
had attracted at the theatre made her shudder at 
the thought of moving in a London crowd at that 
time of night—herself unprotected, penniless. All 
the shops were closed except one. On drawing near 
she found it was a tobacconist’s, with a little sta- 
tionery in the window. She had a few lvose pence in 








her pocket, she would buy a little writing paper, tell 
the young girl who stood behind the counter how she 
was placed, and offer the brooch for leave to remain 
there for the night. Trembling, and much agitated, 
Rose, after making her purchases, told her short but 
sad story. 

“If Ican only contrive to let a relation know how 
I am placed, she will come up to town directly, and 
take me home.” 

“T will speak to my aunt,” said the young girl. “I 
hope she will let you stop here;” and a tear bedewed 
her pretty black eyes as she left the counter. 

“All humbug—all nonsense,” shouted a harsh 
voice, crushing poor Rose’s hopes of an asylum for 
the night. 

The unwelcome speaker soon app d. Her looks 
were as harsh as her voice. 





dence,” said the virago, her arms akimbo, addressing 
Rose; ‘‘ you’re the tool of a set of footpads.” 

“‘O aunt! what harm could she do toany one? I 
am sure her story is true—everything about her 
proves she is a lady, and I have weighed the brooch 
with which she wishes to pay for a night’s shelter, 
and it is pure gold.” 

* Gold or brass, 1’ll not have her here. You don’t 
read the police reports as I do, Susan,” said the 
tobacconist, addressing her niece. ‘As likely as not, 
this dainty miss is to let in a set of burglars to empty 
the till when we’re abed and asleep; or, if we were 
awake and made any resistance, to cut our throats as 
soon as look at us. You’re fresh from the country— 
you don’t know London and all its dodges—” 

*O, I am fresh from the country, too!” said Rose, 
imploringly. 

“ Then the sooner you get back to it the better!” 
sneered the hard-hearted aunt, and proceeded to 
walk the sobbing, terrified Rose out of the shop. 

“ T’ll never buy a cigar of that old harridan again,” 
said a young man, who with his companions had, un- 
observed, marked the scene in the tobacconist’s shop; 
“and I’ll let her know why.” 

“The country!” repeated Rose to herself. ‘0, 
that I could only get into the country—leave this 
wicked city behind me, and lie down under a hedge 
and die!” 

But getting into the country on foot from any part 
of London is no easy job; and now the very heavens 
seemed against poor Rose. Thesky, that had been 
studded with stars, grew black with clouds, and the 
weather became regularly stormy. 

Spite of the pelting rain and the chilling wind, on 
went poor Rose, scared at the magnitude of her 
misery. How was she to get through that night, and 
when day dawned what relief would it bring? Some- 
times, a bold, houseless tramp would stand and stare 
at her, beholding one as friendless, but evidently of a 
different class to herself, 

Rose had come in no contact with the police, for 
her strength had held out; she had not sunk downon 
the wet doorstep, to be rudely ordered to move on, on 
till she could move no more. 

In the vain endeavor to get into the country, Rose 
had returned to that very thoroughfare which she 
had trod so joyously on her way to the play, chap- 
eroned by Mrs. Sanderson. Owing to the lateness of 
the hour and the inclemency of the night, it was al- 
most deserted. 

All but in despair, Rose could form no plan; but 
still she went on and on, when the sound of drunken 
merriment reached her ear, and the accession of ter- 
ror told her that she had not yet attained the acme 
of misery. 

The sounds increased; the steps of the noisy revel- 
lers grew louder and louder; the ‘‘sons of Belial” 
would soon overtake her. She determined to cross 
over to the other side of the street. It was too late. 
A hand was already on her arm, a voice in her ear. 

“ Don’t run away, my dear,” said one of the party, 
who had been turned out ofone public house, but had 
determined to finish the night at another, where the 
rules for closing at one o’clock were more cleverly 
evaded. ‘‘Come with us and have a glass of some- 
thing hot.” 

“Ono, thank you—I cannot stop;” said Rose, in a 
voice hardly audible with terror. . 

“ Wiy, where are you going?” said the first 
speaker. 

Rose could give no answer. 

“Hat ha! ha!” shouted another of the set—a tall, 
bruta!-looking fellow, balf-tipsy—‘‘ she doesn’t know 
where she’s going, but 1do. She shall come with us, 
and we'll make a night of it.” 

S»v saying, he endeavored to throw his arm round 
Rose, with the intention of making her join their 
party; but with the greatest dexterity Rose eluded 
him, and bent only on escape, she fled with such pre- 
cipitate haste that her foot slipped on the greasy, 
muddy pavement, and in the fall her head coming 
violently against a lamp-post, she was soon stretched 
bleeding and insensible on the pavement. 

And now that the poor houseless wanderer suffered 
no more, the wail of pity was raised over her. Pas- 
sengers returning home late stopped, horror-stricken, 
to gaze on what seemed a lifeless corse, and yet how 
beautiful. But the practised eye of the police soon 
discovered that our heroine was stunned, not dead. 

* Here we are close to a doctor’s shop,” said one of 
the peelers; ‘* we’ll start him up.” 

But the doctor had not retired to bed, and he was 
on the spot in a moment. Like the rest of the pas- 
sers-by, Dr. Jones was struck with admiration of our 
heroine’s lifeless form. He had her immediately 
carried into the little parlor behind his surgery; and 
when hw had dressed the wound on Rose’s temple, 
restored her to consciousness, and heard her artless 





Don’t come with yer hoaxes here, Miss Impu-. 


‘I should do, if anything was to happen to you—but 


story, he was so interested in her case that after con- 
sulting with his sister—a widow lady, who was stay- 
ing with him at the time—he proposed to Rose that 
she should remain in his house till she was quite re- 
covered and could communicate with her aunt. So, 
at last, there was succor for the houseless by night. 

By one of those coincidences that often favor true 
love, Dr. Jones happened to be attending Roscoe’s 
mother, and in her presence he related the particu- 
lars of the affecting case that had required his atten- 
tion the night before. 

Roscoe’s mind was made up. A recently acquired 
appointment rendered marriage with a portionless 
girl no longer an imprudent step, and without loss of 
time he offered his hand and heart to Rose Arden, 
adding: 

“ Your kind aunt shall not be the loser; it shall be 
our mutual pleasure to increase her income, and to 
surround her with comfo. 

Great consternation had been felt by Mrs. Sander- 
son when she found the bird flown that had been 
committed to her care. She returned to Park street 
with all possible speed and took to her bed, pre- 
tending aserious illness, in order not to have to face 
Captain Adair. But when the strange story of Rose’s 
sad adventures, and of her meeting and approaching 
nuptials with Roscoe, reached that gentleman, he 
began to think he had better keep dark for awhile, so 
he took a trip to the Continent, and then returned to 
try his fortunes with Lady de Vere. He was repul- 
sed. Lady de Vere wished to be revenged on some 
one for Roscoe’s daring to marry that odious little 
Arden. So Adairhad nothing for it but to go back 
to the Continent a rejected man, for he still dreaded 
a rencontre with Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Roscoe, and 
as they were often in London, nothing was more 
likely. 

Lady de Vere’s cherub children had another gov- 
erness, but she was no successor to Rose Arden, 
whom they constantly regretted, and whom they 
would often beg their mamma to bring back again: 
It was too late; Rose was no longer a poor depend- 
ent—she was a happy bride. 


Hrs. Caudle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XI. 


MRS. CAUDLE SUGGESTS THAT HER DEAR MOTHER 
SHOULD “ COME AND LIVE WITH THEM.” 
“Ts your cold better to-night, Caudle? Yes; I. 
thought it was, "Twill be quite well to-morrow, I 
dare say. There’s a love! You don’t take care 
enough of yourself, Caudle, you don’t. And you 
ought, I’m sure; ifonly for my sake. For whatever 





I wont think of it; no, I can’t bear to think of that. 
Still, you ought to take care of yourself; for you 
know you’re not strong, Caudle; you know you’re 
not. 
‘“* Wasn’t dear mother so happy with us, to-night? 
Now, you needn’t go to sleep, so suddenly. I say, 
wasn’t sheso happy? You don’t know? How can 
you say you don’t know? You must have seen it. 
But she always is happier here than anywhere else. 
Ha! whata temper that dear soul has! I call ita 
temper of satin; it is so smooth, so easy, and so soft. 
Nothing puts her out of the way. And then, if you 
only knew how she takes your part, Caudle! I’m 
sure, if you had been her own sun ten times over, 
she couldn’t be fonder of you. Don’t you think so, 
Caudle? Eh, love? Now,doanswer. How can you 
tell? Nonsense, Caudle; you must have seen it. 
I’m sure, nothing delights the dear soul so much as 
when she’s thinking how to please you. 
‘¢Don’t you remember Thursday night, the stewed 
oysters when you came home? That was all dear 
mother’s doings! ‘ Margaret,’ says she to me, ‘it’s a 
cold night; and don’t you think dear Mr. Caudle 
would like something nice before he goes to bed?’ 
And that, Caudle, is how the oysters came about. 
Now, don’t sleep, Caudle; do listen to me, for five 
minutes; ’tis n’t often I speak, goodness knows. 
“And then, what a fuss she makes when you're out, 
if your slippers aren’t put to the fire for you. She’s 
very good? Yes—I know she is, Caudle. And 
has n’t she been six months—though I promised her 
not to tell you—six months, working a watch-pocket 
for you! And with her eyes, dear soul—and ut her 
time of life! 
“And then what a cook she is! I’m sure the 
dishes she’ll make out of next to nothing! I try 
hard enough to follow her; but, I’m not ashamed 
to own it, Caudle, she quite beats me. Ha! the 
many nice little things she’d simmer up for you— 
and I can’t do it; the children, you know it, Caudle, 
take so much of my time. I can’t do it, love; and I 
often reproach myself that I can’t. Now you sha’n’t 
go to sleep, Caudle; at least, not for five minutes. 
You must hear me. 
“ve been thinking, dearest—ha! that nasty 
cough, love!—I’ve been thinking, darling, ifwe could 
only persuade dear mother to come and live with us. 
Now, Caudle, you can’t be asleep; it’s impossible— 
you were coughing only this minute—yes, to live 
with us. Whata treasure we should have in her! 
Then, Caudle, you never need go to bed without 
something hot. And you want it, Caudle. You don’t 
want it? Nonsense, you do; for you’re not strong, 
Caudle; you know you’re not. 

*“‘J’m sure, the money she’d save us in house- 
keeping. Ha! what aneye she has forajoint! The 
butcher doesn’t walk that would deceive dear 


fingc: and thumb she has for a chicken! I never 
could market like her; it’s a gift—quite a gift. 

* And then you liect her marrow-puddings? 
You don’t recollect"em? O fie! Caudle, how often 
have you flang her marrow-puddings in my face, 
wanting to know why I couldn’t make’em? And [ 
wouldn’t pretend to do it after dear mother. [ 
should think it presumvtion. Now, love, if she was 
only living with us—come, you're not asleep, Caudle 
—if she was only living with us, you could have 
marrow-puddings every day. Now, don’t fling your- 
selfabout and begin to swear at marrow-puddings; 
you know you like ’em, dear. 

** What a hand, too, dear mother has for a pie- 
crust! But it’s born with some people. What do 
you say? Why wasn't it born with me? Now, 
Caudle, that’s cruel—unteeling of you; I wouldn’t 
have uttered such a :eproach to you for the whole 
world. Consider, dear; people can’t be born as they 
like. 

“ How often, teo, have you wanted to brew at 
home! And I never could learn any thing about 
brewing. But, ha! what ale dear mother makes! 
You never tasted it? No, I know that. But I rec- 
ollect the ale we used to have at home; and father 
never would drink wine after it. The best sherry 
was nothing to it. You dare say not? No; it 
wasn’t indeed, Caudle. Then, if dear mother was 
only with us what money we should save in beer! 
And then you might always have your own nice, 
pure, good, wholesome ale, Caudle; and what good 
it w<<id do you! For you’re not strong, Caudle. 

“And then dear mother’s jams and preserves, 
love! I own it, Caudle; it has often gone to my 
heart that with cold meat you haven’t always had a 
pudding. Now, if mother was with us, in the matter 
of fruit-puddings, she’d make it summer all the year 
round. But I never could preserve—now mother 
does it, and for next to no money whatever. What 
nice dogs-in-a-blanket she’d make for the childreu! 
What’s dogs-in-a-blanket? 0, they’re delicious—as 
dear mother makes ’em. 

‘* Now you have tasted her Irish stew, Caudle? 
You remember that? Come, you’re not asleep—you 
remember that? And how fond you are of it! And 
Iknow I never have it made to please you! Well, 
what arelief to me it would be if dear mother was 
always at hand that you might have a stew when 
you liked. What aload it would be off my mind. 

“Again, for pickles! Not at all like any body 
else’s pickles. Her red cabbage—why, it’s as crisp 
as biscuit! And then her walnuts—and her all- 
sorts! Eh, Caudle? You know how you love 
pickles; and how we sometimes tiff about ’em? 
Now if dear mother was here, a word would never 

pass between us. And I’m sure nothing would make 
me happier, for—you’re not asleep, Caudle?—for I 
can’t bear to quarrel, can I, love? 

“The children, too, are so fond of her! And she’d 
be such a help ‘to me with ’em! I’m sure, with 
dear mother in the house, I shouldn’t care a fig for 
measles, or any thing of the sort. Asa nurse, she’s 
such a treasure! 

“And at her time of life, what a needlewoman! 
And the darning and mending for the children, it 
reaily gets quite beyond me now, Caudle. Now, 
with mother at my hand, there wouldn’t be a stitch 
wanted in the house. 

“And then, when you're out late, Caudle—for I 
know you must be out late, sometimes; Ican’t ex- 
pect you, of course, to be alwaysat home—why, then 
dear mother could sit up for you, and nothing would 
delight the dear soul half so much. 

“And so, Caudie, love, ! think dear mother had 
better come, don’t you? Eb, Caudle? Now, you’re 
not asleep, darling; don’t you think she’d better 
come? You say No? You say No again? You 
wont have her, you say; you wont—that's flat? Cau- 
dle—Cau-Cau-dle—Cau:—dle—” 

“Here Mrs. Caudle,” says her husband, “ sud- 
denly went into tears; *=:2 i went to sleep.” 








AN ACCOMMODATING HUSBAND. 
A Northern gentleman who has for some time been 


ignoraui whites of that section, tells the following 
amusing story: One day an elderly man, some sev- 
enty years of age, and a girl came into an office he 
was occupying with a justice of the peace'to be mar- 
ried. There’ was such a discrepancy in their age the 
gentleman v was quite shocked, and felt it his duty to 
inquire into the matter a little. He found it, how- 
ever, all right, it being a regular love match. After 
they were married, certificate made out, etc., he said 
he tried to impress upon them the sacredness of the 
marital relations and vows, and laid particular stress 
upon the certificate (as sem:cthing tangible), and ex- 
horted them to preserve that inviolate “till death 
did them part.” Some months after, he says, walk- 
ing to his office, he espied this old gentleman in the 
street driving the inevitable steer, and seated in the 
cart alone. He could not resist the temptation of 
speaking to him. The oid gentleman was pleased to 
see him, and at once told him that he was just going 
to his office to have his marriage certificate changed. 
“That gal,” said he, “the justice jined me to has 
gone and jined herself to another man. I remem- 
bering what you said about the stiff kit—how sacred 
*twas, and all that, and I never lost it, and I was 
going over to sce if you couldn’t scratch out my 
name and put his in, and save *im the damage.” 





All diseases speak to us solemnly and eloquently, 








mother. And then, again, for poultry! What a 


except the dumb ague. 


residing in Fernandina, Florida, in speaking of the ‘ 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINTING. 

There is no artin which greater evidence of im- 
provement is given than in that of printing; in- 
cluding, of course, all the adjuncts that make the 
improvement more app 
making, binding, ink, and the - other collaterals. 
Printing proper comprises the simple arrangement 
of type, and “ working off” the “ matter” that has 
been set; and in this arrangement is seen a great 
advance in artistic taste. The absence of typograph- 
ical errors, particularly, is to be marked, and the 
more serious verbal errors, that of old escaped both 
author and reader, and were a constant source of 
offence, and often of ridicule. A volume might be 
made concerning typographical errors that convulsed 
the world with their fun, even in the most serious 
matters. Every printer has his éxperiences in this 
regard, and they form the principal among the curi- 
osities of literature. In early editions of the Bible, 
the meanings of fundamental texts are entirely 
changed by them, and single copies of these editions 
are preserved in museums solely for the sake of these 
errors. One in particular we recall, where, speaking 
of the change in the resurrection, St. Paul says, ‘we 
shall all be changed in the twinkling of an eye,” the 
printer made bim say, ‘‘we shall all be hanged,” 
dropping the c in changed. 

We easily trace the changes by comparing the work 
of successive periods. A printer can see the struggle 
as it progressed towards the light, as a geologist can 
read the testimony of the rocks. Little care for ar- 
rangement is manifest at the beginning, and the 
types for display were few; the paper was hand- 
made, dark and coarse, the ink muddy and gray, and 
the press-work on the ‘“‘ Ramage ” machines like that 
which Franklin manipulated, was blotched and un- 
even with what were called ‘‘ monks ” and ‘ friars.” 
The ink in those days was applied by two balls, made 
of wash-leather and stuffed with wool, with which 
the face of the types was pounded—a very laborious 
operation. Gradually ornamental types made their 
appearance, rollers for inking superseded the balls, 
the power-press —the first, the Treadwell press, the 
greatest wonder of the world—succeeded the iron 
hand-presses that had multiplied under the need for 
improvement, machine paper, uniform and white, 
took the place of the old, and ink of jetty and glossy 
hue mae the print beautiful. 

We think the Boston Statesman was printed on 
the first Treadwell press made; and the older prin- 
ters tell us of the curiosity awakened by its clumsy 
and imperfect work, then deemed elegant, and, with 
the slow views of the day, the acme of speed. Com- 
pared with the Hoe presses, and their lightning-like 
velocity, it was but as the speed of a row-boat 
with that of a first-class steamer. It was, even 
to quite a late day, deemed impossible to work cuts 
well on anything but a hand-press, and then, only 
apart from the letter-press. The Adams press dis- 
pelled this idea, and it was found that as much clear- 
ness and beauty could be secured on a four-roller 
Adams press, and more uniformity than even on the 
hand-press. 

To-day these improvements are appearing in our 
books and newspapers. The commonest have a de- 
gree of elegance unknown to the best of old-time 
publications; and even school-books that were con- 
tent with coarse cuts of the “Hill of Knowledge” 
and a few wretched illustrations of Zsop’s fables, are 
now ambitious of pure paper and pictures of the 
highe-t style of the engraver’s art. These latter are 
no more durable, however, thau they were then, as 
we are often called to admit, when the younglings 








tear out the leaves in order to keep the place. Of 
our books, few from over the water can surpass them, 
and Boston and Cambridge, as they ever did, lead 
the whole. A history of Mount Lebanon Lodge of 
Freemasons, just from the press of Rockwell & Rol- 
lins, is equal to anything imported. 

Among the changes in printing, we must allude to 
the change in printers. In old times, a printer was 
required to be master of every department of his art. 
He was to be not only correct in setting type, but he 
was to know how to lay the pages of a book of any 
sort, prepare it for the press, work it off, make the 
balls for inking, estimate the price of work, and come 
out, at the close of his seven-years’ service, a finished 
printer. Now to be a printer is simply to know how 
to set types; and ones who can indifferently well per- 
form that receive master’s pay, their services readily 
secured under the pressure of a demand for help. 
In the employment of female Pp is th 
change, and an improvement. A printing-office is 
all the better for having a few females in it, a saluta- 
ry influence being exerted thereby on the lives of 
those males who are employed with them. The 
offices where they are are neater, there is no smell of 
villanous tobacco about the premises, no sounds of 
fierce oaths profane the quiet, but the business runs 
in smooth grooves, and, so far as the work is con- 
cerned, it is as well done by females as if performed 
by those of the masculine persuasion. Our own pub- 
lications afford evidence of this progress in the prin- 
ter’s art, and, without wishing to boast, we simply 
refer the reader to this sheet in proof of what we say. 











ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
ON A CARD MAKER, 


fashion and Gossip. 


THE GERMAN LOSING GROUND.—There can be 
no doubt that “The German” is rapidly losing 
ground. During the present season it has been con- 
sidered a mark of extreme fashion to omit it in the 
programme of the evening’s entertainment, and it 
will probably happen that in two more seasons it will 
be a thing of the past. We shall part with regret 
from an amusement in which round dancing had 
reached the zenith of perfection, but, as we are sure 
to find some attraction to take its place, we shall 
husband our grief for a more sorrowful occasion, and 
thankfully dance whatever fashion may allow us to, 
until the cycles shall bring around this Teutonic co- 
tillon, which we will greet with a “ welcome back, 
old friend.” 





A LITTLE MASQUERADING.—At a masquerade in 
Philadelphia recently, a very comical and embar- 
rassing incident took place. A husband and wife 
having discussed the matter, mutually agreed to go. 
On the morning of the day, husband informed wife 
that pressing business called him to New York. 
When he left the house, however, it was to prepare 
for the masquerade. Wife, also, concluded t» attend 
the ball. On arriving, she detected her husband in 
conversation, by his forgetting to disguise his voice. 
Wife followed him then closely. She finally heard 
him arrange with the fair one to leave the house to- 
gether. The time to depart coming, the wife, bya 
sudden flank movement, supplanted the fair one, 
and herself took the arm of her husband. In the 
carriage she kept him at a respectful distance, while 
he proceeded to express his great affection for “his 





His card is cut; long days he shuffled through 

The game of Life; he dealt as others do. 

Though he by honors tells not its amount, 

When the last trump is played, his tricks will count. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS, aged 70. 
Tf ever truth on epitaph was told, 
Reader, for truth this character behold; 
To act upright was through life his plan; 
He lived beloved, and died an honest man, 
Chelsea. 
MARY ATKINSON, Fishwoman. 
Periwinkles! Periwinkles! 
Was ever her cry; 
She labored to live, 
Poor and honest to die. 
At the last day again 
How her old eyes will twinkle; 
For no more will she cry 
Periwinkle! Periwinkle! 
Ye rich be virtuous; want regard pray give; 
Ye poor, by her example learn to live. 
Brighton. 





NEW WAY TO CLEAN HOUSES. 


While demolition and reconstruction continue to 
be the order of the day in Paris, great pains are be- 
ing taken to make those parts of the city not given 
over to the builders clean and bright. With this 
view, a novel method has lately been introduced, of 
cleaning all the stone ornaments by means of jets of 
steam and boiling water. Beneath the house to be 
cleaned a steam boiler is set up, and the steam and 
water are then propelled by high steam pressure, 
through flexible pipes, furnished with nozzles. 
Workmen are stationed in movable cages, which 
enables them to direct the steam and water jets 
against the walls and ornamental stone-work. By 
these means, the dust and dirt of years are almost 
instantaneously removed, and the sculptures are not 
injured. By a recent law, all houses must be cleaned 
outwardly once every five years, and there is every 
probability that this new contrivance will be gener- 
ally adopted. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This prince of peri- 
odivals, published by MEssxs. ELLIOTT, THOMES & 
TALBOT, 63 Congress St., Boston, at $4.00 year, 

is wn ever welcome visitor to our househo! \d, and is 
highly prized by all who enjoy the pleusure of its 
acquaintance. Its sixteen es are each week “tilled 
to the brim ” with choice an" and selected matter 
tales, h adventures, poetry, 
wit and humor, ont all that to make up one of 
the very best periodicals extant. Its Masonic depart- 
ment alone is well worth the price of er subscrip- 
tion, which, L meoapy rather higher than most 
papers, is yet cheap; for it must be remembered that 
it contains more reading matter, and is printed on 
much nicer paper,than any other periodical published. 
Barnstable Patriot. 








SOMETHING NEW IN PLANTING.—An exchange 
says, if people planting orchards would give strict 
orders to mark the north side of trees with red chalk 
before they are taken up, and when set out to have 
the tree put in the ground with its north side to the 
north in its natural position, a larger proportion 
would live. Ignoring this law of nature is the cause 
ofso many transplanted trees dying. If the north 
side is exposed to the south, the heat of the sun is 
too great for that side of the tree to bear, and therefore 
it dries up and decays. 





IDLENESS GROWS UPON US.—It is an undoubted 
truth that the less one has to do, the less one finds 
time to doit in. One yawns, one procrastinates, one 
can do it when one will, and therefore one seldom 
does it at all; whereas, those who have a great deal 
of business must (to use a vulgar expression) buckle 





to it; and then they always tind time enough to do 
it in. 





ble Laura of several months’ standing.” The 
carriage finally stops where directed. Husband and 
wife-alight, and when in the room assigned, mutual- 
ly unmask. The blankness of that husband must be 
imagined. Ofcourse, wife concluded that she has no 
further need of such a husband. 

AFFABILITY OF AN EMPRESS.—While in the 
American department of the Exposition the Em- 
press Eugenie picked up what appeared to be a can- 
teen, and asked what is was. No one knew, and she 
asked an employe to open it. He did so rather rap- 
idly, and allowed to spill all over the table a lot of 
matches. So her majesty went to work picking them 
up, notwithstanding the protestations of the man, 
and put a certain obstinacy into the act till she had 
picked up the last one, saying that as she had caused 
him to spill them, she must pick them up. The em- 
ployes did not know whom they were talking to until 
some minutes later, when an acquaintance, the Duke 
de Beaufort, came in, by accident, and bowing low 
to the empress, called her “ majesty.” Then the 
men grew confused, and scarcely knew how to per- 
fourm the rest of their daties. 

VALUABLE PRESENTS.—At the New York theatre 
the other evening at the close of the first play, a 
beautifal basket of flowers was handed up to Miss 
Sophie, Worrell. Reposing amid these flowers was a 

tiful set of di is—a brooch and earrings— 
valued at $3000, and presented by “a friend.” Miss 
Sophie came forward in a few moments, wearing her 
superb present, and signifying her pleasure and 
thanks in looks more expressive than words. 





A FASHIONABLE WEDDING.—At a fashionable 
wedding in New York a day or two since, the bride, 
who is called ‘‘ the most elegant lady in New York,” 
Wore @ superb satin dress, with a train nearly three 
yards in length. The waist was made high and 
trimmed with point lace, and from her shoulders 
hung a magnificent point lace shawl. She also wore 
a delicate white tulle bonnet, trimmed with orange 
flowers, contrasting finely with her luxuriant black 
hair, and as the story goes, she “‘ was, without excep- 
tion, the handsomest bride of the season.” 

Youne RuNAWAys.—A youth of sixteen and a 
girl of fourteen eloped in New Britain, Conn., but 
the girl’s father caught them at the doorway of a 
justice in an adjoining town, horsewhipped the lad, 
seized his daughter by the arm, seated her on the 
horse behind him, promised her a “ good spanking” 
when they got home, forbid her would-be husband 
from ever being seen in New Britain again, and 
slowly galloped off. 

HEALTH OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES.—Accord- 
ing to the British Medical Journal the health of the 
Princess of Wales is very slowly recovering. The 
condition of the knee joint now is that of a part in 
which inflammation and irritation bave wholly sub- 
sided and swelling is slowly diminishing. But the 
royal patient is still confined to her bed, and cannot 
even be moved to a sofa without risk. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Last week there 
were two brilliant weddings in Boston, at the South 
End. The brides were young and fair, and received 
numerous presents and congratulations from friends. 
——Some of the Nashville milliners have introduced 
@ paper bonnet. The precious head ornament only 
costs a dollar. It is calculated to keep the dear 
creatures in-doors in damp weather.——There is a 
woman in Indiana who has been married four times, 
and is now living with her first husband. Skillful 
divorcing did it. All the parties are as well as could 
be expected.—The Count of Flanders gave bis wife 
$300 000 worth of diamonds as a marriage present. 
He is what the ladies call * a perfect gentleman.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CYCLOP DIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND Eo- 
CLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. Prepared by the 
Rev. John Loh reg ts D., and James Strong, 
S.T.D. Vol. I— New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 


A book for reference, embracing all the subjects 
comprehended in the several branches of theological 
and ecclesiastical literature, has long been a desider- 
atum. Several imperfect works of this nature have 
been prepared, but their inadequacy was a constant 
source of complaint. The p it volume Pp 
hends the extent of their researches, but exhausts 
the subjects pertinent to such a work. In a thou- 
sand pages but two lettersare included. It is printed 
in close type, and it may be imagined what a magniti 
cent work will be the result. Its scope includes the 
historical, biographical, doctrinal ‘and practical fea- 
tures of theology; and hence, aside from its benefit 
to the student of theological science, it is equally in- 
teresting to the mere reader, who will find a world 
of matter in its pages to benefit and instruct. It is 
in the hands of men competent to do the work they 
have undertaken. The department of Biblical litera- 
ture is under the care of Rev. Dr. James Strong, 
whose name is a guaranty for thoroughness in Bibli- 
cal research; the historical and practical under that 
of Rev. Dr. M’Clintock. These eminent names are 
sponsors for the merit of the work. They have se- 
cured the services of many of the profoundest men in 
the country to write upon certain subjects with which 
they are familiar, especially on matters relating to 
the history of the sects, and explanations of denomi- 
national ideas. These descriptions have thus been 
referred, in order to secure the utmost impartiality, 
and avoid the appearance of sectarian bias. The 
agent for the work in this city is Wm. 8. Bertlett, at 
17 Joy’s Building. 

THE MINES OF COLORADO. By Ovando J. Hollister, 


late Editor and Proprietor Colorado Mining Jour- 
nal. Springtield, Mass: Samuel Bowles & Co. 


This book tells, in an intelligent and agreeable 
manner, the wonders of that great country, the Culo- 
rado, that is adding so much to the riches of the 
world. It gives a minute and comprehensive history 
of the territory from its first exploration to the pres- 
ent time, including the discovery of gold in 1852, its 
geography, mineralogy, temperature, agriculture, 
and a list of the various mines and the success of 
their operation. Its geological formation is elabo- 
rately described, and forms a most interesting feature 
in the book. Everything that the emigrant desires 
to know, who seeks Colorado for mining purposes or 
as a residence, is minutely and eloquently given, for 
the author is an enthusiast, and devotes his héart as 
well as his head to his task. The legal advantages 
and obligations of miners are also presented, and the 
social and political status, showing much in favor of 
the land of gold asahome. The text is illustrated 
by a large and full map, giving the location of the 
great railroad and the position of the many mines. 
We are delighted with the book. Its racy and vigor- 
ous descriptions are very fascinating, and its infor- 
mation vast. The volume isa creditable specimen of 
printing, from the office of Samuel Bowles & Co. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

STEPHEN DANE. By Amanda M. Douglass, author 
of “In Trust,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A very beautiful story, by Miss Douglass, whose 
writings for the press have long attracted attention 
by their elegance of style, and the moral tone that 
pervaded them. “In Trust,” her first work, was 
quite successful. and the present, we doubt not, will 
find as ready a welcome. The story is of one who, 
springing from a hard beginning, becomes, through 
@ strong will and the power of deep love, imbued 
with a grand hood. The ch ters are finely 
drawn, and the incidents wrought out with skill. 

ON THE BORDER. at Edmund Kirke, author = 
anne, the Snag - ae of Jesus,” “ Patri 
mye and Prison Pic » etc, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 











This work by Mr. Gilmore comprises a series of 
narratives gleaned by him while on the Cumberland 
River, which he has woven into a story, investing it 
with the int it that attaches to his publications. 
He is exceedingly happy in such descriptions as 
abound in the book, and the incidents are of a nature 
to engross the attention from beginning to end. 
Touching upon the war, it describes a character who 
participated in its scenes in a double capacity, like 
Harvey Birch, in “The Spy,” proscribed by both 
rebel and loyalist, which the author avers is true. 
Tue History OF PENDENNIS. His Fortunes and 

Mistortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 


By Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: M. Doolady. 


We have received from Lee & Shepard the first of 
the “diamond edition ” of Thackeray, in imitation— 
as closely as New York can imitate Buston—of the 
diamond edition of Dickens, by Ticknor & Fields. It 
isa compliment to the latter that their attractive 
idea should have been chosen as the dress for the 
great satirist, and it will not lessen the popularity of 
the work unless the reader takes exception to it as 
an imitation. The matter is worthy the best form for 
preservation, and the publisher has certainly chosen 
it. The illustrations should have been better. 
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Our PorTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 
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(Written for The Flag of our ¢ Union.) 
THROUGH THE MAY. 


BY TSABRLLA MILLER. 





Out through the verdant walks of May, 
Where the gold of sunbeams softly lay 

On the blossoming world, with a Midas touc: 
To dazzle it o'er with Joy so much, 

We wandered together, in the fair, fair days, 
Over the heather and through the maze. 


The songsters strained their tuneful throats, 
Till our hearts grew wild with their gushing ~ 
They were singing, perhaps, to the golden sk) 
(But we thought, dear, then, ‘twas to you an. 
For Aurora, queen, in her radiant sheen, 

On the mountain green stood with graceful m 


And lifted the gates of the golden morn, 
Where the pearl and purple and rose were bo: 
And blent together in a th 4 hoes, 

Asif morn had trod in the rainbow's shoes, 
Down by the gleam of the beautiful stream 
We pondcred the theme of Cupid's dream. 


Fach columbine stem rang its trembling bel). 
As the tuneful zephyrs rose and fell, 

The dicentra wld ranged its serried ranks 

Tn snowy files ‘long the dewy banka, 

And the soft green ferns their plumes uncori: 
As the sad heart turns to the sunshiny world. 


The red-bud blushed all pink with perfume, 
The pine mixed yellow with its deep green g). 
The sycamore hung its bugles down, 

The oak put on its russet crown, 

The poplar trees told sweetest tales 

Of gold-rimmed flowers, to laughing gales, 


That would come when the tread of balmy J. 
Danced oer the mead to a merry tune. 

Ah, that June! that golden June, 

That brought its balm for us too soon,— 
That wound its rose-wreaths round cach hea 
To draw them close, then bid them part! 


Fair heartless June, that smiled the more 
When sad hearts ached to the very core, 

For it had plenty of roses then, 

And might not hearts grow glad again? 

The night of the soul that has no morn 

How dark, when June glories the vales adorn 


Many springs 
Put we never 
The plad wild flowers gemmed each hill and ; 
The leaves stole out, but the dead came not : 
We had quaffed, in the days of one golden 8) 
All the wine that life could ever bring. 


Bat thou canst not hear my doleful song 

For the joy in the notes of the angel throng! 
O, that the gates might be left apart 

Titl one word come to my aching heart, 

Or one rose ‘scape from the heavenly June 
To set my heart singing love's old-time tune! 


© heaven! where life's gold and treasures ar: 
That seemeth to me so far, so far, i 
Let me look just once through thy prison gro 
The pearl, and sapphire, and topaz gates, 
Where love's sunlight seemed all prisuned in, 
Too bright to fall on this heart of sin! 


Does he ever think, I wonder so oft, 

Of those old spring days, and the breezes soft 
That courted the flowers and wooed the leav 
White ny heart left alone so sadly grieves ? 
¥ Faith! io my heart come build thy throne, 
Aud belp me to walk through the Junes alon 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. JONES'S WARNING. 


AURA COURTNEY kne 
beside Mr. Allingham, ¢ 
her hand over Christine’ 
A hard, stony «xpreset 
over her beantifal face, 
experienced no answerin 
Allingham, perceiving i¢, 
back in dismay. For a) 
a wild thought—a sudde 
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He caugbt Laura by the 
fiercely that she bit ber |i 


« Laura Courtney, did 3 
see this?” he asked, hoa 
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anger 
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—she was perfectly safe—1 offered to ride her 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THROUGH THE MAY. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
eee 


Out through the verdant walks of May, 
Where the gold of sunbeams softly lay 

On the blossoming world, with a Midas touch, 
To dazzle it o'er with joy so much, 

We wandered together, in the fair, fair days, 
Over the heather and through the maze. 


The songsters strained their tuneful throats, 

Till our hearts grew wild with their gushing notes; 
They were singing, perhaps, to the golden sky, 
(But we thought, dear, then, ‘twas to you and I,) 
For Aurora, queen, in her radiant sheen, 

On the mountain green stood with graceful mien, 


And lifted the gates of the golden morn, 

Where the pearl and purple and rose were born, 
And blent together in a thousand hues, 

Asif morn had trod in the rainbow’s shoes. 
Down by the gleam of the beautiful stream 

We pondered the theme of Cupid's dream. 


Fach columbine stem rang its trembling bell, 
As the tuneful zephyrs rose and fell, 

The dicentra wjld ranged its serried ranks 

In snowy files “long the dewy banks, 

And the soft green ferns their plumes uncurled, 
As the sad heart turns to the sunshiny world. 


The red-bud blushed all pink with perfume, 

The pine mixed yellow with its deep green gloom, — 
The sycamore hung its bugles down, 

The oak put on its russet crown, 

The poplar trees told sweetest tales 

Of gold-rimmed flowers, to laughing gales, 


That would come when the tread of balmy June 
Danced o'er the mead to a merry tune. 

Ah, that June! that golden June, 

That brought its balm for us too soon.— 

That wound its rose-wreaths round each heart 
To draw them close, then bid them part! 


Fair heartless June, that smiled the more 
When sad hearts ached to the very core, 

For it had plenty of roses then, 

And might not hearts grow glad again? 

The night of the soul that has no morn 

How dark, when June glories the vales adorn! 


Many springs have unfolded their buds since then, 
Put we never went roaming together again, 

The glad wild flowers gemmed each hill and grot; 
The leaves stole out, but the dead came not; 

We had quaffed, in the days of one golden spring, 

All the wine that life:could ever bring. 


Bnt thou canst not hear.my doleful song 

for the joy in the notes of the angel throng! 
O, that the gates might be left apart 

Till one word come to my aching heart, 

Or one rose ‘scape from the heavenly June 
To set my heart singing love's old-time tune! 


O heaven! where life’s gold and treasures are, 
That seemeth to me so far, so far, 

Let me look just once through thy prison grates, 
The pearl, and sapphire, and topaz gates, 

Where love's sunlight seemed all prisoned in, 
Tov bright to fall on this heart of sin! 


Does he ever think, I wonder so oft, 

Of those old spring days, and the breezes soft 
That courted the flowers and wooed the leaves, 
While my heart left alone so sadly grieves? 

© Faith! in my heart come build thy throne, 
Aud help me to walk through the Junes alone ! 


Ute aeeerrererererereees 


No. 3.—-COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
ALIA 
tered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867. 
* ‘Eutaors, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk’ Office of 
the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. JONES'S WARNING. 


AURA COURTNEY knelt down 
beside Mr. Allingham, and laid 
her hand over Christine’s heart. 
A hard, stony expression stole 
over her beautiful face, as she 
experienced no answering throb. 
Allingham, perceiving it, started 
back in dismay. For a moment 
a wild thought—a sudden terri- 
ble suspicion— crept into his soul. 
He caugbt Laura by the wrist so 
fiercely that she bit her lips with 
pain. 

« Laura Courtney, did you fore- 
see this?” he asked, hoarsely. 

She shook him off with fierce 
anger. 

« Ross Allingham, are you mad? I rode the horse 
—she was perfectly safe—I offered to ride her for the 
day.” 

= be sure. Youdid. Pardon my rudeness. O 
Heaven! I shall go mad!” 

“Come away, and let something be done for you. 














Your forehea is cut, and there is a wound on your 
hand. Come! You can do her no good!” 

“And leave her? No, never! My darling—my 
dear dead love! 1 cannot believe her dead! She 
must live! Bring me water! wine! something to put 
life into her once more, for Heaven’s sake!” 

But Laura had arisen to her feet, and stood white 
and silent. John had fastened the horses, and was 
coming down to them. 

«1 told Miss Laura the mare was frisky,” he said, 
“ and the devil’s own foal she is at all times, curse 
her! She’s dead enough by this time, I reckon.” 
And he pointed to an eddy in the river, where the 
body of poor Roan, crushed out of all semblance, was 
being tossed hither and thither by the water. 

Perhaps Ross Allingham’s frenzied kisses on her 
lips brought Christine back to life. She stirred feebly, 
and uttered alow moan. He clasped her closer. 

*“ Thank God! she lives!” he cried. ‘“ She willlive 
for me! John, is there no other way out of this place 
than the one you came?” 

“There is a path to Cutney Ridge, a few rods be- 
yoni, sir.” ‘ 

* Lead on, then. I will follow;” and, lifting Chris- 
tine in his arms, he followed the coachman’s lead, 
and in a few moments reached the highway with his 
burden. 

John went for a carriage, and Mr. Allingham 
chafed the girl’s pale hands, and held Miss Duukirk’s 
salts to her nostrils. His care was rewarded soon. 
Christine opened her eyes, and spoke: 

“Where amI? Did we go over?” 

“You are safe!” said Allingham, repressing all 
signs of tion, and speaking as one friend might to 
another. ‘It was a fearful leap; but, thanks to Gud, 
you were preserved!” 

“And the horse?” 

“She was killed.” 

“O, Iam sosorry! I did not want her hurt. Ido 
not think she meant to throw me, but somehow the 
sight of that bridge seemed to terrify her. She must 
have been frightened terribly there some time.” 

Mr. Allingham, glancing at Laura Courtney, could 
not fail to see how deathly pale she was; and some- 
thing urged him on to try her still further. 

* You are correct, Miss Holmes. Roan was terribly 
frightened at Cutney bridge once. It was there she 
threw Colonel Thornecliffe, and killed him.” 

Miss Courtney spoke sharply : 

** Do not repeat such dismal things, Ross Alling- 
ham! Miss Holmes is white with terror now. And 
there comes John with a carriage. We shall not 
care to take another ride soon, I think—this has had 

such an ending” 

“A providential ending, Miss Courtney, when we 
think what might have been.” 





They put Christine in the carriage; Allingham. 


and Miss Courtney mounted their horses, and Helen 
Dunkirk got in the vehicle with the rescued girl. She 
declared herself too much shocked and frightened to 
venture to try the saddle again that day. 

Mr. Allingham went directly home, for his own in- 
juries were not so very slight, and the blood from the 
cut in his forehead was anything but a beautitier. 
So he excused himself to the ladies, and drove away ; 
and, after leaving Christine at the Terrace, John 
drove Miss Dunkirk down to Cedarwold, Mr. Alling- 
ham’s seat. 

Outwardly, Laura Courtney was calm and quiet, 
but inwardly a thousand demons tore htr heart. She 
undressed Christine with her own bands, bathed her 
temples in cologne, held a composing draught to her 
lips, tucked up the sheets around her as tenderly as 
a mother might, and went out, leaving Rose to watch 
her while she slept. 

But once in her own chamber, with the door lock- 
ed behind her, Miss Courtney gave way to a rage 
which was fearful to behold. She tore off her heavy 
riding habit, and rent it into shreds, flinging the 
fragments from her, as if they were so many live 
coals scorching into the flesh. The exertion seemed 
to relieve her, for presently she sat down, and leaned 
her head over her fulded arms, which rested on the 
table. 

“Fool! dolt! idiot that I was!” she muttered, 
fiercely; “‘ to bring that girl here, with her innocent 
heart looking through her face—her stainless soul 
showing itself in the heaven of her eyes! She is 
beautiful! She isa woman fora man to love! Let 
me face the truth. There is no use in trying to deny 
the knowledge which possesses me, that Christine 
Holmes is my equal in personal beauty. Dffferent 
we are, surely; [am a syren, holding men’s passions 
captive—sbe is an angel, pure and truthful, winning 
their hearts for all time!” 

She rose, and began softly pacing her chamber 
floor. In her, present state of mind, inaction was 
torture. 

“She has won big heart from me; the heart of the 
only man I ever loved—the only one I ever can love! 
Scores have knelt at my feet, only to be scorned, and 
now—now I would sell life and soul to the devil, but 
to hear Ross Allingham plead for my love! For the 
touch of his lips on mine, and the strong throb of his 
heart against my own, I should be content to be mis- 
erable through all eternity! O love! love! What a 
blessing and what a curse it is!” 

She took something from her bosom, and kissed it. 

* But a dead rose, that he yesterday flung away— 
and it is more preciops in my sight than gold or dia- 
monds. Because he held it to his lips, and let his 
breath sweep warm and sweet across its fragrance! 
O Ress! Ross! it is terrible to love a mortal thing as 
I love you!” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, but she dashed them 





away in scorn. 





“No, I will not weep. It is silly. Tears belong 
only to children and soft-hearted fools! He did love 
me once! He must have! Else why did he tremble 
and color at my approach? Why did he hold my 
hands in his, until the hot blood crept up to his very 
temples? Why did he look at me, as if he would 
have drawn my very soul through my eyes, to min- 
gle with his? My God! And now to lose him! After 
all that I have risked! After living for two years 
upon the brink of a powder mine, which may explode 
at any moment! But it shall not—no, never! I will, 
watch night and day; I will give my eyes no sleep, 
my body no rest! But I am wearing myself out with 
these vain ravings; I will sit down and rest.” 

Again she seated herself, and rocked slowly back 
and forth in the great ‘easy-chair where she had 
fallen. Her hair had escaped from its fastenings, and 
streamed down her bare shoulders in billows of sun- 
shine; her cheeks were flushed, and red as damask 
roses, and her eyes gleamed and glowed like dia- 
monds when they catch the blaze of noonday. 
Beautiful was she? It is too tame a word to express 
what she was. 

Presently she seemed to resolve upon some course, 
for her face took a hard, set expression ; her eyes had 
a steely gleam, and her lips shut together with an air 
of deadly determination. 

“No one ever dared to cross my track, that did 
not pay the penalty,” she said, under her breath; 
“and she shall be no exception! What matters one 
sin more or less in a calendar so blackasmine? One 
plan bas failed; but this one is sure!” 

She rose, bathed her face, knotted up her hair, and 
put ona plain white muslin dress, with no ornament 
but a cluster of pink fachsias at her throat. 

In the hall, as she was going down, she met Mrs. 
Jones, who had heard of the accident, and had come 
up to see for herself. Miss Courtney received her 
coldly, for the outspoken rustic old dame was no fa- 
vorite with my lady of the Terrace. 

‘““How de do?” said Mrs. Jones, giving Laura a 
keen glance from her shrewd gray eyes. ‘Seems to 
me you don’t look so peart as usual. Cheeks haint 
so red as they be sometimes, though in these days a 
lady’s haint apt to be. Reckon you got skeered this 
morning?” 

“T received a severe shock, of course.” 

“0, sarting; anybody would! It must have been 
dreadful to have seed a hoss that was perfectly safe 
ginerally, jamp right off from a bridge, with a wo- 
man on to his back, and a man holding on to the bri-_ 
dle! I’ve got a pritty good set of narves, but I 
should have been all of a trimble myself at such a 
sight. How is Miss Holmes?” 

“Very comfortable indeed. She was bruised some, 
and jarred a great deal.”” 

** Should rather thought she would have been. It’s 
& marsy she warn’t killed alive! I told Mr. Jones so 
the minnit I heerd of it, and he said ‘Sarting! to be 
shore!’ Miss Courtney, I wonder at you for letting 
anybody ride that hoss, after she’s been the death of 
so many people!” 

“The animal seemed perfectly kind. I rode her 
several times around the yard, before Miss Holmes 
mounted her.” 

“ Wall, she was killed. Thank the Lord for that! 
It’s an ill wind that don’t blow nobody no good. 
You'll save her hide and shoes, and her tail will 
make somebody a cute waterfall. So "taint all loss. 
Hope you’ll be able to bear it with resignation. They 
said Allingham took on awful, when he thought Miss 
Holmes was dead. He’s got a little sweet on that 
gal, haint he?” 

Miss Courtney’s eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Tam not Mr. Allingham’s confidant,*she said, 
haughtily. 

“ Law wall—ion’t git mad! °*Taint no use to fly 
up on eend, if a feller does happen to take a shine to 
another gal. Now when'I was young, there was 
Daniel Clark, he used to come over to our ’us every 
Sunday night regelar, and set till the roosters crowed 
for day. It was dreadful hard work for me, for 
Daniel never said a word, unless somebody spoke to 
him, and then he’d start as if a hornet had stung 
him, and yell out ‘Mey?’ enuff to scare you out of 
yer wits. He follered it up for as much as ten 
months, and everybody thought he was my beau for 
shore. I begun to think so myself, after aspell; but 
lawful heart! all to once the Widder Jenkins come 
to town, and she was an awful talker, and in a week 
she’d talked Daniel round, so that he kerried her off 
to Drake’s Corner, and married her! And I'll say to 
you, jest as I sed to myselt then, ‘ there’s as good fish 
in the sea as ever was ketched!’” 

Miss Courtney flushed hotly. 

“Mrs. Jones,” she said, sharply, “if you have any 
business of your own, [ would suggest that you at- 
tend to it!” 

* Of course; I’m a going to. Going to fix my cow- 
cumber pickles to-morrer. Our vines was oncommon 
airly this year. Mr. Jones he planted ’em in a hot 
bed, and brung ’em along lively. But you needn’t 
speak so loud, Miss Courtney. I haint the leastest 
bit hard of hearing, though it runs in the blood of 
our family to be deaf young. Perhaps you knowed 
it?” 

“T have not the honor of your family’s 
acquaintance.” 

“Law! you haint? Wall, that’s curis. Though 
to be shore you haint lived here long, and being a 
kind of a furriner, I s’pose they wouldn’t be likely to 
try to git acquainted with you. They all jined the 





Know Nothing Lodge when it was in the tas!ion, 
and they’re down on all farriners. But as I was 
a saying. it runs in the blood of our family to be d: af 
airly.” There was Granther Street now—he lost his | 





hearing afore he was sixty. Had the information of 
the tin pan drum of his ear, and it decomposed his 
hearing tremendous. He used to have an ear-trum- 
pet, half as long as yer arm,and granmarm she’d 
yell to him through it till she was as purple as a biled 
beet. Can I see Mies Holmes?” 

“If you desire to.” 

“Wall, do. That’s what I comeupfor. As soon 
as I heerd of the accident, says I to Mr. Jones, says 
I, ‘Father, I’m a going right up!’ And he said, 
‘ Sarting, to be shore.” We was a going to have buck- 
wheat slapjacks for supper, and buckwheat is dread- 
fal difficult stuff to manage right; but I gave Betsy 
Jane directions how to fix it, and come right off. I’ve 
brought a paper of hossreddish leaves, and some 
hops, and some wormwood, and a bag of mullin 
leaves, in case there should be any information about 
her. Mullin is the grandest thing, when there’s a 
danger of mortification. Ever try it?” 

“ No.” 

“Wall, tis. There was Mr. Jones now. He slip- 
ped down out of an apple-tree he was grafting, three 
year ago come next spring, and scraped nigh almost 
all the skin off from his left arm—no, come to think 
of it, it was his right arm, I believe. No, I haint 
sarting which arm it was, but anyhow, it was either 
the right one or the left one! The tree was dreadful 
slippery, and his shoes was more slippery, or he 
wouldn’t a fell. It warn’t,as some folks pretended 
to say, because he had too much apple-juice aboard 
him. Not at alli—I wouldn’t have you think! He 
had a master time with that arm! It got all healed 
up, and then he got cold into it, and it sputterated, 
the doctor said, and we expected nothing but the 
mortefaction would strike it, and it would have to be 
ampertated. So I took to doctoring it with mullin 
leaves biled in milk, and afore a fortnight had gone 
by, it was healed up jest as slick as new. 

Miss Courtney rang the bell, and Rose appeared. 

“* Show this person up to Miss Holmes’s room.” 

Rose preceded Mrs. Jones up the stairs, but, as she 
was about opening the door of her chamber, Mrs. 
Jones laid her hand on her arm. 

** Look here, miss,” said she, in a confidential tone, 
“* was there any foul play about this ere?” 

“The Lord knows!” ejaculated Rose; ‘‘ but dere’s 
one ting about it: nobody can be hung for dere 
thoughts!” 

“That’s so!” said Mrs. Jones, with emphasis; 
“and if it baint properous for me to speak, why, I'll 
keep up an almighty thinking, and that’ll be some 
consolation !” 

Christine was awake, but she looked pale and 
troubled. Mrs. Jones pressed a kiss on her forehead. 

** Lord bless you, dear! You've had @ narrer es- 
cape! But a miss is as good as a mile, aint it?” 

“*T suppose so.” 

“And you haint got no broken bones?” 

“No. Iam only jarred. I shall be up again to- 
morrow.” 

“T hope so, sarting!”’ 

And then Mrs. Jones talked on for half an hour, in 
her own peculiar way, at the end of which time she 
discovered that it was past sunset, and she must be 
going. She rose, and stood irresolutely, seeming to 
hesitate at something she desired to say. It was out 
at last: , 

“Look here, Miss Holmes, how long do you calki- 
late to stay here?” 

“T am engaged for a year.” 


“ Wall, don’t stay it out. Take an old woman's . 


advice, dear. As soon as you’re well, come to my 
house, and I'll take care of ye. I can’t give yeno six 
nor seven hundred dollars celery, as Miss Courtney 
does, but I’ll give you your board, and you can make 
things for Jenkins’s store.” 

“Thank you very kindly, Mrs. Jones, but I 
must not disappxint Miss Courtney. And Rupert 
could not well spare me, I think.” 

“You think it over, child, and don’t decide in a 
hurry. Some time or ruther [ want to bave a little 
more talk with you, but 1 wont stop now, for I ixpect 
nothing but Betsy Jane has ruinated them slap- 
jacks. And Mr. Jones is dreadful pertickeler about 
his slapjacks!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TENDERNESS OF LOVE. 

CHRISTINE felt weak and sore the next morning, 
but she dressed herself, and went down to breakfast. 
Rupert was in his place at the table, but bis whole 
countenance lighted up at sight of the girl. He 
reached out his hand, and took both of hers. 

“ God is good!” he said, softly and reverently; and 
for a moment he let his face rest upon her hands, as 
he held them clasped in his. 

“Come, good peuple, breakfast is waiting,” said 
Miss Courtney. “I am glal to see you looking so 
well, Miss Holmes. And I heartily beg your pardon 
for allowing you to ride Roan, But she was so easy, 
an‘ my black is a little restive under a strange hand. 
AmI forgiven?” 

“ Certainly,” said Christine; “you were not to 
blame.” 

After breakfast, Miss Courtney ordered the car- 
riage, and drove to town to do some shopping, and 
Christine passed an hour realing to Rapert. Then 
he saw how pale she was, an’ recommended her to 
goout. The air would do her good, he said. 

Christine was only too glad of an excuse to get out, 
The dream, or whatever it was, which she had had of 
the north wing, had h ted ber strangely, and she 
longed to get at a solntion of the mystery—if, indeed, 
# solution could be had. 

Sie remembered that the chamber to which she 
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had obtained access from the corridor, had been ap- 

parently lighted by two large windows, at which the 
moonlight fell in soft and white. And the hour had 
been somewhere between twelve and two in the 
morning, and the moon was not quite full. Conse- 
quently, those windows, if they really existed, must 
open towards the east or south. 

Another thing Christine recalled distinctly. Near 
the top, on the left-hand side of the second window, 
there was a pane of glass broken. The fracture was 
@ somewhat singular one—round, with diverging 
rays, as if it had been broken by a stone flung against 
it. She was sure she should recognize that pane of 
glass among a thousand. She put on her hat, called 
Blanco, and went out. 

A high fence separated the portion of the grounds 
in use from those immediately surrounding the north 
wing, but Christine was not to be baffled. She 
brought the step ladder with which the gardener 
climbed to his cherry-trees, and was soon on the top 
of the wall. Blanco followed. It was not very far 
down, and the girl ventured the leap. 

From this point, a good view of the deserted wing 
could be had. She ran her eye quickly along the drab 
wall of the building, and suddenly her heart leaped 
into her throat. For there were the two great win- 
dows looking eastward, and in the second one, near 
the top, at the right hand, was the very fractured 
pane! There could be no mistake. Beyond these 
two windows all was darkness and desolation. Win- 
dows there had been, evidently, but they were cover- 
ed with heavy oaken shutters, barred on the outside. 
This fact struck Christine as ominous. Why should 
the windows be covered, and why should the blinds 
be fastened on the outside?. 

The gardener was at work on the other side of the 
wall, and she asked him a few cautious questions. 

* Did you live here at the time of Mr, Thornecliffe’s 
death, Richard?” 

He was an old man, and his weather-beaten face 
gave little insight to his disposition. He went on 
hoeing the tomatoes, as he replied: 

“Yes mum. I have been here ever since Colonel 
Thornecliffe was a boy. More than fifty years, mum!” 
“And the north wing has been closed ever since his 





death?” 


“ Yes mum.” 

“And why?” 

The old man shook his head. 

* People do say it’s uncanny.” 

“ But you don’t believe such nonsense, Richard?” 

“Who can tell? This do be a world of mysteries, 
mum.” 

“* By whose orders was it closed?” 

“The young mistress’s.” 

“ Miss Laura?” 

“ Yea.” 

“1 notice that the windows are blinded—all but 
two—and the blinds are fastened on the outside. 
Why is that?” 

“It was her doings. She said she would not have 
the windows left open, for curious people to come 
hunting and peeping for the ghost.” 

“But they might unfasten the shutters, if they 
chose—” 

“No. She had Tom Swain, the blacksmith, up 
here, and the bars was riveted into sockets at both 
ends. The shutters can’t be opened from the inside 
nor from the outside!” : 

“ How very strange!” 

“Yes mum. Miss Laura is a queer one. She 
wanted to preserve the honor of her uncle’s-family, 
she said. She didn’t want everybody prying into 
things, and trying to make out that the Thornecliffes 
didn’t sleep in their graves like other people.” 

““You remember Alston Thornecliffe?” 

“Don’t I?” The old man’s face kindled at the 
thought. ‘Yes; 1 remember him as well as though 
I saw him yesterday. Anda handsome young chap 
he was, too. There’s none like him in these parts! 
And he was generous and noble as a king—would 
have divided his last cent with a man in want! Yes 
mum—his last cent!” — 

* He died suddenly?” 

‘We don’t know how he died. He and. Miss 
Courtney was alone in the house. We had all gone 
off to the wedding of a fellow-servant down to Cedar- 
wold. He went out to go fishing, she said, aboutthe 
middle of the afternoon, and he never come back. 
They found his boat bottom upwards, below the 
Rapids, and weeks afterwards they found his body—” 

“Don’t, Richard!” Christine exclaimed, shudder- 
ing; “I have heard that part of the story. It was 
horrible! Come, Blanco, let us go on.” 

She turned abruptly away, and went into the 
house. Mr. Allingham was in the parlor. He was 
looking pale and haggard, but his manner was cheer- 
ful and happy. 

“Tam feeling far from well to-day,” he said, tak- 
ing Christine’s hands in his; “but I could not rest 
until I came up for a glimpse of your face. I want to 
feel sure that you are still in the flesh.” 

“But the flesh is very sore and weak, Mr. 
Allingham.” ad 

“T daresay. We are both disciples of Sam Patch, 
though unfortunately we have not the India rubber 
elasticity of our renowned example. Come out on 
the portico. It is pleasanter there,and I want to 
talk with you.” 

He led her out to a seat under the shadowy tendrils 
of the grape-vine, and stood over her, looking down 
into her face. The words sprang to his lips, simply 
and truthfully: ‘* Christine, I love you!” 

She crimsoned beautifully beneath his gaze, and 
he drew the blushing face to his bosom, and showered 
kisses on the unresponsive lips. 


“Stop! stop!” she said, feebly; “I do not know— 
that is— Mr. Allingham, you will think me a silly 
child, but I am not sure that 1 love you!” 

“But you are not displeased that I love you, 
Christine?’’ 

J do not know.” 

“ But I do. L love you, Chrissie, and you must give 
me your heart in return! My little precious wood 
violet! My Christine! Only tell me that you will 
love me!” 

Christine was sorely tempted. All her life long 
she had hungered for just such kisses as he had given 
her; had longed inexpressibly for the clasp of loving 
“arms around her, and the tones of a voice sweet with 
affection in her ear. She wanted some one all her 
owh—some heart to beat only for her—some life to 
owe its glory and its blessing to her love! 

Are not all true women like her in this respect? 
We have known none essentially different. This 
man was capable of bringing warmth and beauty 
and peace into her lonely life—of rounding her bar- 
ren existence into perfection—of making the dull 
world sparkle and glow fur her as well as others, 
Protection, rest, support, she had craved so long! 
She had shrank so often from the battle with the 
world—had envied many an untaught laborer’s wife, 
because an arm which would have perished for her 
kept. the rough tide of strife and the world’s turmoil 
from her quiet home. 

Here was offered just what she could have asked 
for. Devotion: entire, infinite—a love which would 
keep her always from trial and toii—a heart noble 
and generous, and all her own. He saw how she was 
tempted; he read something of her soul’s struggle in 
her face, and folded her to his breast. / 

“ Do not stop to reason, Christine,” he said, pas- 
sionately; ‘‘ trust your inclinations: They are all so 
pure they can never lead you astray.” 

It was all very delightfully strange to her, and for 
@ moment she wavered. But something seemed to 
hold her back from committing herself. Something 
subtly sweet, but vague and intangible as the influ- 
ences which surround us in morning dreams. His 
arms were around her, his breath on her cheek; and 
yet he seemed leagues and leagues away from her. 
Even his voice, so full of love and tenderness, came 
from an immeasurable distance. She felt that what- 
ever it might be, something stood between them, and 
she dared not disregard it. So, when he would have 
kissed her again, she put her hand over his lips. 

** Wait,” she said. ‘‘I do not know my own heart. 
I fear you will despise me, but as I live, I cannot tell 
if I love you! Give me a month in which to decide.” 

A shadow of disappointment crept over his face. 
He had so longed to feel her arms clinging to his 
neck—so thirsted for the sound of her sweet voice 
syllabling for his ear alone the old words—but always 
80 sweet and new—“I love you.” 

But he yielded gracefully. His nature was a gen- 
erous one, and he would not urge her to decide 
hastily. 

“A month it shall be, then,” he said; “ an eternity 
of suspense to a loving heart, Christine. But you 
will not banish me from your presence meanwhile? 
You will let me come here just as I have been 
coming?” 

** Yes, if you wish it.” 

I do wish it, because I could not live away from 
you; and because I want to teach you the art of love. 
And I will begin now.” 

He took her face in his two hands, and kissed brow, 
cheek and lips fervently, and, lifting his eyes, he saw 
Miss Laura Courtney sweeping past, on her way to 
the hall door. 

She had seen them—heard perhaps his impassioned 
language—but he did not care. If the whole world 
wanted to know that he loved Christine Holmes, the 
whole world was welcome. It was nothing to be 
ashamed of, and it was better that Miss Courtney 
should understand the position of matters at once. 
For Allingham, though not a vain man, could not be 
ignorant of the fact that Laura Courtney cared for 
him. If he had known how blindly and passionately, 
he would have experienced something more than the 
mild regret which agitated him at thought of her. 

“In a month, then,” he said to Christine, “I shall 
expect my reply. I will try and wait with patience.” 

“And I will try to know my heart. And now let 
us goin. I think Miss Courtney has returned.” 

They found Laura in the parlor, examining her 
purchases.. She held out a pretty buff lawn to 
Christine. 

“For you, my dear. That shade of buff will be 
lovely with your hair and eyes,” she said, sweetly. 

But Allingham saw that her white fingers trembled 
as she gathered up the fleecy fabric, and her eyes had 
that peculiar opaline gleam from which he always 
shrank. 

“Thank you,” said Christine; “it is beautiful! 
Your taste is exquisite, Miss Courtney.” 

Allingham pleaded an engagement, and made his 
adieux— not knowing whether to be happy or 
miserable. 





CHAPTER X. 


THE GLASS OF WINE. 

CHRISTINE slept late the next morning, and when 
she awoke she was oppressed by-a strange feeling of 
lassitude. She had great difficulty in summoning 
strength sufficient to rise, and when she had done 80, 
it was still more of an effort for her -to get on her 
clothes. She thought it must be the effects of her 


invalid for the rest of theday. But, throwing up the 





window, and leaning out, she felt refreshed; and as 


fall, and had quite a mind to go back to bed, and play | 


the day wore on, she experienced nothing of the sen- 
sation which has so prostrated her, though her head 
ached with a dull sort of pain, and her eyes could 
hardly bear the glare of the sunlight. 

Day after day it was the same. She rose weary 
and oppressed, and retired to bed at night witha 
sense of relief at the prospéct of rest. Try as she 
might to shake off the sensation, it clung to her per- 
tinaciously, and tyrannized over her completely. 
She could not get enough sleep. She said to herself 
that the nights were so short they did not rest her. 
She must try to have a nap in the daytime. 

Laura noticed the change, and spoke of it. Chris- 
tine mentioned her feelings. Miss Courtney express- 
ed deep concern, but suggested the summer heats as 
the cause. People were usually languid through 
July and August, and the dog-days were near at 
hand now. She would prescribe plenty of fresh air, 
and a glass of old Burgundy now and then. She 
thought Miss Holmes needed a stimulant. 

Ross Allingham came almost every day, and made 
no secret of the fact that his visits were for Christine, 
He took her to ride and walk a great deal, noticing 
each day, with keen pain, that she grew paler and 
thinner, and complained of weariness before the ride 
or walk was half over. 

“T must take you away from the Terrace,” he said 
one day, when she was more than usually depressed. 
“Its atmosphere is killing you. You are fading like 
a blossom beat by theautumn winds. Christine, end 
this suspense, and give me the right to take care of 
you!” F 

She heard him with eyes that seemed vainly seek- 
ing the right path. She had never been further from 
making her decision in regard to him than she was 
now. 

“O Mr. Allingham, if I could only know that it 
was right! If I only dared! And 1 want your love 
80 much; but I cannot accept it while my heart re- 
mains sealed tome! I cannot be yours, while I am 
not certain but that too late I may awake and learn 
that—” 

She stopped, and looked at him with tearful eyes. 
He kissed the flushing and paling cheek. 

My little darling! You are fearful that some 
time you may love another than me? Is not that it?” 

“It would be dreadful, you know.” 

“ But you love none other now?” 

“No. I have never loved.” 

**T will risk everything, Christine! anything for 
the sake of having the right to hold you in my arms, 
waking or sleeping; fur the right to kiss your lips, 
and feel against my breast the throbbing of a heart 
which I know will always be loyal and true!” 

“1 appreciate your generosity, but I will not per- 
mit such a sacrifice. I must not go faster than I can 
see the way clearly. In this, I must walk by sight 
rather than by faith.” 

A sharp pang went through Ross Allingham. He 
knew that no woman who really loves, ever believes 
in anything but faith; he knew that perfect love 
casteth out fear. Still he clung to the hope that when 
the light did come, it would shine for him. We are 
all self-deceivers, you know. 

‘I wish you could trust me, Christine,” he said, 
almost reproachfully; “ but you shall not be urged.” 

* Let it go on as it is going, Mr. Allingham. At 
the end of the month I will give you my answer, if I 
live.” 

“If you live! Christine”—his arm, tightened 
round her waist— what do you mean?” 

“Nothing. 1am not well, and yoa must not mind 
me if I get a little nervous now and then.” 

“But you suffer no pain? Nothing but languor 
and weariness?” 

“ No.” 

“ But you fail so fast! You are weaker than you 

were three days ago. Christine, my darling! what is 
it? Js there any cause for it?” 
“I know of none. But the summer days are long, 
and the air is enervating. I think I am living too 
easy. You know that my life, before 1 came here, 
was full of earnest toil. I shall be better when Sep- 
tember comes. Do not be alarmed about me.” 

But Ross Allingham was far from reassured, and a 
few days afterwards he brought his friend, Doctor 
Meredith, of New York, to call at the Terrace. Chris- 
tine knew him only as plain Mr. Meredith, and con- 
sequently was under no restraint in his presence. 

Meredith watched her closely, but could distinguish 
no sign of disease. Still he was satisfied that there 
was something wrong; but what it was, he could not 
decide without a professional examination. And he 
advised Allingham to wait until the hot weather was 
over, and see if there was any change for the better. 
One thing troubled Christine greatly, since she 
could not explain it in any way but by putting faith 
in the story of the ghost, and she was not supersti- 
tious. But, night after night, she was dimly con- 
scious of hearing footsteps in her room—by her bed- 
side, even—and of seeing, between her and the win- 
dow, a tall dark figure gliding softly to and fro. And 
at such times she fancied the air of her apartment 
was full of a subtle perfume such as she had never 
before inhaled, but which faded away imperceptibly, 
and was utterly lost as soon as she became conscious 
of its presence. 

Again and again she resolved to lie awake, but all 
to no purpose; that irresistible languor weighed 
down her eyelids, and she had not strength sufficient 
to resist its power. ° 

Laura Courtney expressed a great deal of anxiety 
for the failing health of the young girl. She urged 
her to see Doctor Lane, the physician at the village, 
and, to oblige her, Christine consented. Doctor Lane 





pulse, and said she was a little debilitated by the 
warm weather. She must exercise moderately, and 
drink good wine. He guessed sks would come out of 
it all right. 

So Laura had the carriage ordered out for Miss 
Holmes every fine day, and urged the best wine upon 
her that the collars of the Terrace contained. She 
could have done no more for her best friend. 

Rupert waiched Christize with an earnestness that 
was absolutely painful. Day after day a sort of slow 
horror crept into his face; his cheeks grew thin and 
haggard, and his eye wild and restless. 

One morning, while Christine was reading to him 
—for she insisted on continuing the regular routine— 
Laura brought in a salver, on which were two glasses, 
one containing sherry, the other Burgundy. She set 
the sherry towards Rupert. 

“T thought you needed something tv keep up your 
spirits over this tiresome poetry,” she said, lightly; 
* you look like a pair of ghosts.” 

Rupert swept her face quickly with his keen eye, 
and with an abrupt movement pushed aside the 
sherry, and seized upon the goblet of Burgundy 
which had been placed before Christine. 

“Tam tired of sherry,” he said; “I havea miad 
to try this rosy Burgundy.” 

He lifted the glass to his lips, but Miss Courtney 
rose suddenly, and touched the glass with her elbow. 
It fell from his hand, and was shivered to atoms. 

“ How awkward I am!” exclaimed she, pettishly, 
stooping to pick up the b=udkerchief which she had 
dropped. “Excuse me, Rupert. But, really, 1 do 
not like you to drink Burgundy. It is too stimulat- 
ing. I will ring for another glass for Miss Holmes ;” 
and she touched the bell. 

Rupert made no objection when Christine tasted 
the wine which Rose brought; vut that night, when 
she went up to her room, Rose met her in the hall, 
and laid a folded slip of paper in her hand. She 
opened it, and read: 

“Tf you value your life, drink no MORE WINE.” 





CHAPTER XI, 
WHAT BLANCO DID. 


CHRISTINE was not naturally suspicious, and she 
attached little importance to the warning; and yet 
she obeyed it, and left off the stimulant. But still 
she felt the same singular languor, and experienced 
the same restless night visions. She began to think 
herself sinking into hysteria, and exerted hereelf 
to the utmost to give as little thought as possible to 
the matter. 

More than once she had endeavored to gain access 
to the rooms in the north wing, but without success. 
The doors were all locked, and the keys in Miss 
Courtney’s possession, and she did not like to ask for 
them. Miss Courtney was so sensitive upon anything 
connected with her deceased relatives, the Thorne- 
cliffes, that she feared she would resent anything 
like curiosity in regard to the rooms which had once 
been theirs. 

The panelled wall Christine had examined thor- 
oughly, but without discovering anything new, ex- 
cept perhaps something not of much account, and 
yet it started a new train of thought in the girl’s 
mind. Nearly in the centre of the wall at the end of 
the corridor, in the very place where in her dream 
she had passed through an opened door, there was a 
small gilded hook in one of the panels. Evidently at 
some time it had been driven there to support a pic- 
ture. And twisted about this nook were a few 
threads of golden hair, torn out by the roots; such 
hair—long, soft 2d silky—as grew apon but one head 
in the world. And that head was Laura Courtney’s. 
But this proved nothing. What was more natural 
than that Miss Courtney should visit any part of her 
own house? Perhaps at some time she had caught 
her hair, whic: she wore loose mostly, by accident, 
in the hook? And the more Christine thought of it, 
the more puzzled and confused she grew, and the 
more she became convinced that it was better to con- 
sider the whole thing as the vagazy of a dream. 

One quiet day, she went down to the river with 
Miss Courtney, Allingham, and three or four others 
—young people who were visiting at the Terrace. 
Some one proposed going as far as the Rapids, but 
Miss Courtney would not consent. But they com- 
promised by climbing the high bluff which overhung 
the river a few rods above the place where the stream 
dashed over the rocks. 

How it happened no one could tell. Miss Courtney 
and Christine were stauding close together, gazing 
downward; the turf under their feet had become 
1 d and hed by the heavy rains, and was 
easily displaced. Perhaps Christine ventured a little 
too near; perhaps her head grew dizzy with the 
whirl of the waters, but before a hand could be ex- 
tended to save hei, she staggered forward, as the 
ground gave way beneath her feet, and fell over into 
the water! 

A cry of horror rose from the spectators, but Laura 
Courtney’s face grew radiant with an expression al- 
most fiendish. Allingham was leaping down the 
bluff after the girl, but Laura held him back with 
the strength of desperation. 

“It is death!” she cried, hoarsely. 
could come out of there alive!” 

He broke loose from her, and leaped downward. 
“Stop! stop!” shouted one of the young men of 
the party; “ the dog will save her!” 

Allingham looked towards the shore, and saw the 
huge form of Blanco just disappearing in the boiling 
tide. Standing on the verge of the water, ready to 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT BLANCO DID. 
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fiercely, and the noble fellow’s strength was hardly 

able to breast it. Allingham flung off his coat, and, 

plunging in, made his way to the exhausted brute, 

and relieved him of his burden. 

No one’s congratulations were warmer for Chris- 

tine than Laura Courtney’s. But Ross Allingham, 

as he had brought the rescued girl to the shore, saw 

in Miss Courtney’s eyes an expression from which he 
recoiled as from the glitter in the eye of a rattle- 
snake. He had doubted her vaguely sometimes in 
the past, and now his suspicions took definite form 
and shape. But still a look was nothing, and for the 
present his lips were sealed. He must keep diligent 
watch, he said to himself, and be ready, if ever the 
time came. 

But he feared so much for Christine. It seemed to 
him as if the life of the girl was in deadly peril, and 
yet he would have been ashamed of himself if forced 
to give utterance to his suspicions. But that night 
he again besought Christine to leave the Terrace, and 
give herself up to his care. She would not listen to 
him, however; she must have a full month in which 
to decide, and, finding her rigidly inflexible, he 
yielded the point, though with great reluctance. 

But the next day, Mrs. Jones came up, driving an 
old white horse, attached to an antiquated yellow- 
bottomed chaise, and insisted so strenuously on hav- 
ing Miss Holmes go to the farm for afew days, ‘‘in 
raspberry and currant time,” that Christine, who 
really sighed for a change, asked Miss Courtney’s 
permission to do so. 

Laura acquiesced, as she did everything else, 
gracetully; enjoined it upon Mrs, Jones to be careful 
of Miss Holmes’s health—she was very delicate—and 
stood on the piazza, watching the chaise drive away. 
Mrs. Jones looked back at her, and smiled grimly. 

* She’s a handsome critter!” said she, striking old 
Whitey a little spitefully, thereby astonishing that 
staid quadruped intoa decorous trot; but so is a 
tiger. Ever sea one, Miss Holmes?” 

*O yes,” said Christine. 

“ They’re pritty, and soft, and creeping, and thar 
haint nothing brighter than them black and yeller 
stripes of theirn, but they’ve got teeth and claws 
that they don’t mind using on their best friend. And 
somehow Miss Courtney always reminds me of a 
tiger.” 
“Why, Mrs. Jones! No one could be kinder or 
more indulgent to a dependent than Laura Courtney 
has been to me.” 
“I don’t doubt it. Didn’t you never know that 
farmers allers feed an ox on the very best, jest afore 
they’re a going to make beef of him?” F 
“But you can’t imagine that Miss Courtney has 
designs of that nature on me?” said Christine, 
laughing. 


while Blanco swam surely and steadily forward, to 
the spot where Christine had gone down. And when 
she rose to the surface, the dog caught her clothing 
’ in his teeth, and drew her towards the place where 
Allingham stood. But the current ran strongly and 
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“Not she. But there’s a good many things in this 
world that everybody don’t know. Thank the Lord 
for it! "Taint best. But I want to give you a word 
of alvice. Don’t you never put no confidence into 
nobody, till you know they’re all sound un the goose. 
And then don’t ye! Now natrally I’m a dreadfal 
confiding critter; but ever sense I got took in so by 
* that pedler, I’ve been jest as suspicionable as I could 
be. Ye see I bought two silk handkerchiefs of a 
pedler last winter, and come to wash ’em, all the silk 
rubbed out, and they was nothing but cotion! And 
the three silver spoons that I bought at the same 
time, turned black as the stove the fust time I put 
*em into biled cider apple-sass. And come to rub off 
the black, there was nothing but pewter inside! 
Sense that, I’ve tried to beware of everybody, for 
fear I should mistake pewter for silver. Butif I had 
hold of that pedler now, I’d make him see more stars 
than there is on the flag on Independent Day!” 
Christine expressed her sympathy for Mrs. Jones 
in the matter of the spoons, and her indignation at 
the defection of the pedler; and the old woman 
whipped up Whitey, and resumed the conversation: 
“A gal that has got such a fackilty of gitting into 
3 scrapes as you seem to have, ought to partition the 
Legislator, and have a gardeen apinted. I told Mr. 
Jones so yesterday, and he said, ‘Sarting! to be 
shore!’ Now you haint been here but two or three 
months, and twice you’ve come jest as nigh being the 
death of yerzelf as you could and miss it. Nothing 
but Providence and that dog saved ye. Beware of 
the third time! Folks that live to the Terrace don’t 
make a practice of dying like decent people. They 
all of *em go off in high tragedy, like them fellers on 
the stage in a play-house. I seed one of their per- 
formances once when I was down to York. Made me 
as narvous as the cat fora week afterwards! Some 
of them plays is awful, haint they?” 
Christine assented. 
‘It’s queer about the Terrace folks. People talk 
a good deal about it. No wonder the house is haunt- 
ed. The individooals that live there couldn’t any 
more die like other folks, than a body could die on a 
bed that had pigeons’ feathers in it! Now there was 
Peter Price’s wite, she couldn’t dieno how. She had 
been a trying and a trying, day in and day out, and 
a sending for the neighbors to lay her out time and 
agin, but she didn’t seem to git no nigher to shovel- 
ling off this mortal coil than she was at fust. At last 
somebody happened to think that there was pigeons’ 
feathers in the bed that she was a laying onto, and 
they put her on to another bed. And law sake! in 
five minnits she was to all appearance dropping off 
jest as easy as ever a person could, when Peter he 















other stuff! 
you a question.” 


come in to help lay out Mrs. Price, and in a minnit 
the fat was all in the fire! 
right out of bed and grabbed the fire-shovel, and 
took after Peter and the widder, and they both scoot- 
ed like two greased streaks! 
that, Mrs. Price got well so fast that a week after- 
wards she went to Miss Brown’s quilting and eat five 
doughnuts, and three turnovers, besides a host of 
But if it haint oncivil, I want to ask 


“ Certainly.” 
“ Wall, 


frankly: 
“T do not know.” 
don’t want to tell! Silence gives consent. 


he has, I’d have him if I was you. 
ler, and haint got no bad habits. 


such a man as that, now days, he’s a treasure. 
can’t have nothing against Mr. Allingham?” 
“ No.” 

“His house is splendid! 
place than Cedarwold the world over. 


too! Don’t you like peaches?” 
“oO yes.” 


the right time of year.” 

love your husband when you married him?” 
“* Gracious airth—what a question! 
think I had him for, if T didn’t?” 


“ People do marry for other reasons than love.” 
“Yes; but they’re never happy. 


married people to bear. 
will hide!” 


Jones?” 


circus with him!” 


marry him?” 


to the moon on an iled rainbow!” 


had so wanted to be able to do so! 


truth quietly. 


Allingham his answer. 


. CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE NORTH WING. 


could not sleep. 


shutters; but she was as wakeful as before. 
she rose and dressed herseif. 


fore it in blinding sheets. 


Mrs. Price she hopped 


And right away upon 


then, be you a going to marry Ross 
Allingham?” 
Christine’s cheek crimsoned, but she answered, 


“ Haint he asked ye? O wall, never mind, if you 
I know 
He’s a nice fel- 
He don’t chaw, nor 
smoke, nor drink, nor swear, nor grease bis hair, nor 
scent himself with musk. And when you can find 
You 


There haint a prittier 
The parlor is 
carpeted with velvet, and the cheers and sofas and 
other fixings is jest as nice as you please. And they 
have the sightest of pears and peaches down there, 


“Wall, you’d allus git enuff of ’em when it was 
“Mrs. Jones,” said Christine, abruptly, “did you 


What did you 


"Taint in natur 
to be. Child, marriage is a sollum thing! There’s 
trials and tribulations a happening all the way along, 
that nothing but love, strong and steadfast, can help 
You haint no idea what a 
multitude of shortcomings a real, genuine affection 


“And this was the way you felt towards Mr. 


“TI rather guess it was! Rachel Hart was after 
him awful at the time he preposed to me. Land sake! 
bow she did primp up that winter to singing skule, 
trying to ketch him! She burnt all her foretop off 
curling her hair with a hot iron, and still she allus 
said her hair curled natral. Warn’t she hopping 
when Mr. Jones asked me to go over to the Ridge to 


“And you loved him even before he asked you to 


“Why, to be shore! The very sound of his feet— 
and he did wear the consarnedest biggest pair of 
cowhide shoes that ever you sot eyes onto—made my 
heart flutter like a shirt on a clothes-line of a windy 
.day; and when he kissed me, I felt as if I was done 
up in peppermint and ice-cream, and was climbing 


Christine smiled sadly. Mrs. Jones’s comparison 
was not a very lucid one, but the consciousness was 
coming home to the girl’s soul that she did not love 
Ross Allingham—that she never could! And she 


Poor little desolate thing! She knew how sweet 
his care and tenderness would be to her lonely life— 
but it was not for her. She must try and accept the 


Mrs. Jones kept her almost a week at the farm, 
and when she returned to the Terrace, there were 
roses in her cheeks; and she had lost ina measure 
the feeling of weariness and pain which had so long 
oppressed her. And in ten days she was to give Ross 


THERE came a night witd with lightning, and 
thunder, and tempest. Christine lay down, but she 
She thought it was because the 
flashes of lightning were so incessant, and drew her 
Finally 


There was a high wind, and it tore fearfully 
through the great elms around the Terrace, hurling 
down leaves and branches, and sweeping the rain be- 


Like a flash of light leaped the thought into her 
brain, that possibly, through the agency of this fallen 
tree, she might gain access to the closed rooms. The 
roof of the house was nearly flat, and there were 
probably skylights somewhere along it. And it was 
not likely that Miss Courtney’s delicate sensitiveness 
touching the affair of the ghost had carried her so 
far as to lead her to have the skylights of the north 
wing welded down by a blacksmith. 

No sooner had the plan occurred to Christine, than 
she proceeded to test its feasibility. 

A narrow piazza ran along that portion of the 
house where her room was situated, terminating, a 
few yards beyond her window, in a flight of steps 
leading to the garden. She took a lamp and matches, 
wrapped herself in a shawl, locked and bolted her 
room door carefully, and stepped out on the piazza. 
The rain bad nearly ceased, but the thunder and 
lightning and wind were not yet over. 

With a fleet step, Christine descended the stairs, 
and stumbled over Blanco lying at their foot. He 
uttered a low whine of recognition, and rubbed his 
cold nose against her hand. 

* Be quiet, Blanco, good dog!” she said, soothingly ; 
and, obedient to her command, the beast lay down 
under the shelter of a projecting cornice. 

Christine did not stop to consider how like an in- 
sane curiosity was the feeling which urged her on. 
In fact, she did not deem it curiosity, and perhaps it 
was not. For some inexplicable reason, the issues of 
life and death appeared to her to hang upon her 
gaining entrance to the closed rooms of the Terrace. 
Sometimes she was tempted to believe that the 
strange anxiety she felt respecting them had a great 
deal to do with her languor by day, and her restless 
visions by night. She should never be at peace, she 
said to herself, until she was satistied whether she 
had been waking or sleeping when she had looked 
through the key-hole of an iron door, and beheld a 
white wrist marked with the lines of a scarlet cross. 
She reached the foot of the tree, and glanced up the 
trunk. The ascent was steeper than she had thought, 
and perilous at the best; bat Christine had learned 
the art of climbing, from being, during her child- 
hood, accustomed to spend a great deal of her time 
about the buildings her father was constructing, and 
she had not quite forgotten her skill. 

She began the ascent slowly aud steadily, not dar- 
ing to look downward into the chaos of gloom, lest 
she might grow giddy. The tree reached a little be- 
yond the gutters, and, by the assistance of the 
branches, she had no difficulty in gaining the roof. 
Breathless and exhausted, she stood still, waiting for 
@ flash of lightning to show her if there were any 
skylights. 

A broad glare flashed over the roof, and she saw 
three closed apertures. Miss Courtney’s caution had 
extended even to the skylights. 
Christine tried the first one, which was hasped, but 
it had rusted so much that her strength could not 
unloose it. She tried the second, and, after a deal of 
exertion, succeeded in forcing out the hasp. The 
lightning showed her a section of glass and sash, and 
underneath, darkness and blankness. 

The sash was not fastened. She raised it by a ring, 
evidently inserted for that purpose, and, lighting her 
lamp, and shading it from the wind with her hand, 
she held it down the aperture as far as she could 
reach. The light revealed to her view a narrow pas- 
sage, closed at the end by an iron door. 
Her heart gave a wild throb of triumph. She had 
not dreamed; she had been there, befure that very 
door, in the body. Yes, there was the identical key- 
hole through which she had looked, and beheld that 
human hand! But now the key was in the luck on 
the outside, and the door was further secured by two 
strong iron bars, reaching entirely across it. 

It was fully ten feet from the roof’ where she stood 
to the floor of the passage beneath, and Christine did 
not dare to risk leaping down. So she took off her 
shawl, and tore it into three strips, which she knotted 
together, and, fastening one end to the staple in the 
window-casing, she let the other drop to the fluor, 
and, holding on by the rope thus presented, she slid 
easily down. 

Once safely landed on the floor of tife passage, 80- 
ber reflection came to her. What was she dving? 
What right had she to pry into secrets which it was 
evidently intended should be preserved inviolate? 
Was this course of conduct generous towards Miss 
Courtney, who had been so.kind to her? Was it 
right? Wasit honorable? How much better was 
she than the craven thief who enters through un- 
guarded points, and steals the spoons from the cup- 


A tempest had in it always a sort of fascination for 
Christine. She liked the wild commotion of the ele- 
ments; her soul exulted in the giant power of the 
winds over the masses of threatening clouds, and 
there was a grandeur in the flash of the lightning 
and in the roar of the thunder, which struck home 
the greatness of God to her soul, as nothing else ever 
did. She put up her window, and leaned out into 
the storm. The lurid lightning rent the clouds into 
jagged edges of fire, and played along their inky 
blackness from east to west. The thunder had in it 
something of power and majesty; it was a voice 
which nothing haman could hush to silence. 
While she stood there, awe-stricken, there came a 
flash which blinded her, and simultaneously a peal of 
thunder, which seemed to paralyze all the world to | her. 
sudden stillness. And when her eyesight came again, 
Christine saw through the gloom thata great syca- 
more tree, which had sto.d but a few rods from the 
end of the north wing, hat been rent by a thunder- 
bolt, and had fallen forward, iodging upon the roof. 





board of his neighbor? 
But she was not going to steal, she said; she only 
wanted to satisfy herself regarding the chamber the 
other side of the iron door. 
stealing a secret, and for a little space of time Chris- 
tine felt so inexpressibly mean, that she was half in- 
clined to gain the roof, and return to her room, with- 
out further investigation. 
This mood, however, lasted only a few moments, 
and she was firm again. She turned to the door. 
Yes, there was the keyhole, surely; and, removing 
the key, she looked in at the aperture. 
save impenetrable gloom met her eye. There was 
no light in the inner chamber. 
A thrill of almost superstitious terror seized upon 


what its op 
yield to vain speculations. 
and, applying the key, she turned the bolt, litted 
back the heavy bars, and, swinging the door silently 
open, she stepped inside the chamber. 





But that would be 


But nothing 


What lay beyond that-door? Who could tell 
ing might disclose? But she wouid not 
She would know at once; 








was silly enuff to kiss the Widder Smith that had 








of the deserted portion of the house, 




















the very marrow, almost stopping her breath, and 

nearly extinguishing the feeble light of her lamp, 

which failed to penetrate, more than a few feet, the 

almost unearthly gloom of the apartment. Judging 

that the open door affected the light by creating a 

draught, Christine went back and drew it together 

after her. 

In a moment the light burned clearer, and she was 

able to see that she stood in a room about twenty feet 
square, and entirely destitute of windows. It was 
evidently without outside walls, built in the centre of 
the wing, with apartments on either side, The floor 
was covered with straw matting. There was a table 
in the centre of the room, on which were a few slices 
of bread, and a jug of water. There were some 
chairs, a writing-desk, a shelf of books; and an ex- 
tinguished candle stood on a little stand just inside 
the door. 

Across the further extremity of the chamber, 
stretched a dark-green curtain, and as Christine 
gazed upon this curtain, she saw that it moved. A 
faint sigh came from behind it, and, gathering up all 
her fortitude, the girl advanced towards the sound, 
just as the curtain was flung aside, and a tall figure, 
with a face like marble, stepped out and confronted 
ia [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Smilax. 

Evergreen tyled di » climbing 
shrubs, with pert leaves, and numerous 
tendrils, which they twine round every object within 
their reach. The roots are thick and fleshy, and 
from them (and particularly those of one species) the 
drug called sarsaparilla is made. The flowers are 
small and whitish; and those of the female plants 
are succeeded by red or black berries. The hand- 
somest species is S. rubens, the tendrils of which are 
of a bright red; and the next is S. excelsa, from the 
large size of its leaves. All the species may be grown 
in the common garden soil; but they should be plant- 
ed in a shady situation, and kept rather moist. 




















Talauma. 


the East Indies, with very fragrant white flowers, 
nearly allied to the magnolias. The plants should be 
grown in loam and peat if kept in the stove, and 
they may be propagated by layers and cuttings; but 
by inarching them on Magnolia purpurea, they may 
be brought to flower in a conservatory or greenhouse. 





Strelitzia. 

Magnificent plants, with large long leaves, and 
very large and singular orange and purple flowers. 
They are generally kept in a stove, but they will 
flower in a greenhouse or room, if kept sufficiently 
moist. They should be grown in light sandy loam. 
They are very difficult to propagate, but they some- 
times send up suckers, and sometimes ripen seeds. 
Tacsonia. 

Climbing plants,nearly allied to the Passion Flower, 
with pinkish flowers, and golden, ball-like fruit. 
They are generally kept in astove, but they will both 
grow and flower freely in greenhouse heat. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and peat, and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 





The Jacobeea Lily. 

A bulbous-rooted plant, with splendid dark scarlet 
flowers. It is called Jacobza on account of the bril- 
liant scarlet of its flowers, which the Spaniards in 
Peru thought resembled the scarlet swords worn by 
the knights of the order of St. James (Jacobzeas). 





Talinum. 

Succulent plants, shrubby and perennial, mostly 
natives of the West Indies, and with dark red or 
purple flowers. They should be grown in sandy peat, 
with a little loam, and they require but little water. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 


Stuartia. 

A North American shrub or low tree, with large 
white flowers, nearly allied to Malachodendron. It 
will grow in any common garden svil that is tolerably 
light, and it flowers freely. It is propagated by 
layers or cuttings. 


Tagetes. 

The French and African Marigolds. Well-known 
half-hardy annuals, with showy flowers that have a 
very disagreeable smell. The seeds are generally 
sown on a slight hotbed, and transplanted in May. 





Tacamahac. 

The Indian name for the Balsam Poplar; a species 
that should be cultivated in ornamental plantations 
for the beautiful yellowish green of its leaves, which 
appear very early in spring. 


Storax. 

Ornamental shrubs, with white flowers, natives of 
Europe and North Atherica; which grow best in 
sandy peat, or heath-mould, aud flower freely. They 
are propagated by layers. 

Solomon’s Seal. 

A hardy perennial, which will grow freely in any 
common garden soil. The English name alludes to 
the roots, which, when cut through, have the ap- 





A damp, cold air rushed over her, chilling her to 


pearauce of Hebrew characters, 


Low trees and shrubs from Java and other parts of 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEAD. 


BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 


Through the opened pane a sunbeam falls, 
Falls and flickers with day's last glow, 

Brightens the pictures on the walls, 

And a mocking semblance of color calls 
Into a cheek of snow. 


A breath of the tender evening air 
Sways the rose on the window sill— 
Ah, the pain that those rose leaves bear,. 
Budding and bl ing, growing more fair 
When the hand that tended is still! 





And I have no choice but to watch and wait 
While the flush of sunset dies from her cheek ; 
Till the stars come out and the night grows late— 
Face to face with my pitiless fate, 
And the grief I may not speak. 


O, linger awhile, fast-fading light! 

Bring the life to her colorless face; 
Let her beauty triumph o'er Death and Night; 
Let her reign a queen by the royal right 

Of her loveliness and grace. 


There comes a twitter of callow birds, 
Hushed to rest with the dying day ; 

And meadow sounds from the lowing herds 

Mingle with laughter and joyous words 
From children who shout at their play. 


Alas! full strong of note and of wing 
The birds will sing o’er her grass-grown mound; 
The summer breezes will softly bring 
Low meadow murmurs, and laughter will ring 
Through the with less sound. 





I shall sit by my window here as of old, 
Heedless what beauty the earth may wear; 

Yearning to touch a hand now cold; 

Dreaming of one I can never behold, 
Heartsick for her golden hair. 





LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
BENDIGO BILL KEEPS VIGIL. 


A DARK, warm, stifling night it was, even on the 
lofty cliff,as Bendigo Bill, after prudently waiting 
till the shades of evening should have gathered with 
sufficient thickness to cloak his proceedings from im- 
pertinent scrutiny, stole out of his hiding-place, and 
made his way towards the ruins. Those ruins he 
was fairly well acquainted with, having bird-nested 
and scrambled among the ivy and the gray stones 
in his boyhood, when the public had been permitted 
easier access to the extensive wreck of the abbey 
buildings, than was the case in these later days of 
monster excursion-trains and frequent travelling. 

“I’m in luck for once; or mayhap, ’tis my lord’s 
luck,” said the garrotter softly, as he slipped, with 
unshod feet, and carrying his nailed ankle-boots in 
his hands, into the precincts of St. Pagans; and he 
cast a glance upwards at the sky, and gave a grunt of 
contentment, tor the weather was propitious to his 
purpose. All that day, there had been dusky masses 
of brass-colored cloud lying piled in mountain-ranges 
along the seaward horizon. Rounded and blurred 
at their edges, these great vaporous masses had float- 
ed in the hazy blue, now reddened to the tint of 
glowing hot copper as tbe sun’s rays slanted athwart 
them, now heaped like dingy wood-packs, and pres- 
ently blackening like the smoke from a burning 
town. Soon after sunset, a lazy air-current, tuo lan- 
guid to be called a breeze, had begun to roll these 
cloud-ranges slowly down from the seaward, and to 
spread them like a heavy canopy over the darkened 
sky. It was only now and then that the moon shone 
forth through the ritts overhead, and after each 
of these glimpses, the pale light seemed to be 
swallowed up in a blackness more absolute than 
before. 

Bendigo Bill was an adept at concealment. His 
stealthy progress towards the ruins would have done 
credit to a savage, and indeed, in this branch of use- 
ful knowledge, savages had been his teachers. Had 
he not camped out with the black-fellows during a 
portion of his bushranging career at the antipodes, 
and was it not from these able instructors that he 
had learned to crawl like a snake, and to take ad- 
vantage of every inequality of ground, every tree, 
rock and shrub; at one time to lie like a log in the 
tall grass, contented to advance by inches, or not at 
all; at another, to creep on hands and feet under the 
shadow of the tea-scrub, as a wild dingo creeps tow- 
ards the live mutton of the flock! He reached the 
ruins without giving any alarm to man or dog, 
squeezed himself close to the doorway of the guest- 
house, and waited the pleasure of his patron. 

Bendigo Bill was patient. Half an hour, an hour, 
and more than an hour, had gone by before he began 
to tire of his watch. He was hungry, after his long 
stay upvn the hillside, or it is probable that he would 
not have found the time heavy on his hands even 
then. Now, to men of the ex-convict’s class, men 
who have tried shepherding, bushranging, hut-keep- 
ing, and the other pursuits, innocent or the reverse, 
of Australian work-life, there is one resource that 
never fails to supply the lack of food, society, and 
comfort; one talisman that charms away lowness of 
spirits—tubacco. With that single specific, the bush- 


man sits by his fire content, although his last ratioa 
be consumed, his way lost, his horse weary, and 
every water-hole in the river appears to bedry. . Ben- 
digo Bill now pulled out his pipe, filled it, kindled it, 
and sat resignedly smoking under the lee of a frag- 
ment of mouldering wall. 

As the man sat and smoked, he thought tooina 
sort of narrow fashion, such as became a person 80 
eminently practical, Even garrotters think. Much 
brain-work, as a matter of principle, Mr. William 
Huller eschewed; but the business which had 
brought him to St. Pagans was something abnormal, 
and stimulated such ratiocinatory faculties as he was 
master of. He was doing a very unusual thing— 
deviating abominably from the strict code of profes- 
sional etiquette in which he had been trained. This 
English Thug—whose only difference from his con- 
gener of India lay in the fact that his Bowhanee was 
plunder pure and simple, and that he wisely prefer- 
red to stop just short of murder—was sensitive un the 
point of honor. To peach, to sell a confederate, ap- 
peared to him as despicable an offence as some gross 
betrayal of state secrets would appear to a zealous 
under-secretary; and yet he was going to spoil a 
scheme of considerable promise for the sake of a 
white-fisted aristocrat, one of that very class that he 
had considered as born to be robbed. The truth was, 
that Lord Ulswater had established over him that 
kind of ascendency to which persons of a rough 
and fierce nature are not the least liable. As the 
artisans, and students, and school-boys of Italy are 
stirred by the magic of Garibaldi’s renown, and even 
babble in their sleep of the popular idol, the “ Gali- 
pardo,” who is to them at once hero, and saint, and 
crownless king, so this sturdy member of the danger- 
ous classes did homage to the man who had conquer- 
ed him. Such scanty stock of romance as the ex- 
convict had within him was awakened by his en- 
counter with one whom his rugged soul recognized 
as a born captain of men. He felt, rather than 
thought, how glad he should be if “ my lord” would 
do something, start upon some venture, buckle to 
some enterprise, in which he, Bendigo Bill, could 
follow, trusty and stanch, through fire and water, if 
need were. ‘ 

The time went on, however; the clock on the 
stable turret struck the hour for the second time. 
Bendigo Bill, as he puffed at his pipe, began to grow 
almost uneasy at the awful stillness and solitude of 
such a place as that, on such a night, with driving 
clouds above, darkness around, and no sound bat 
the dull deep wash of the sea against the boulders of 
the beach. Old, long-forgotten stories of the strange 
sights that had been seen, and the strange sounds 
that had been heard among the ruins at St. Pagans, 
came gradually back to his memory. He had never 
been, strictly speaking, a believer in those tales of the 
supernatural which are ranked as ghost-stories; but 
any incredulity on his part was the result of no 
mental culture or religious conviction, but simply of 
the fact that his muscles and n'rves were of the 
toughest. A strong man, unimaginative to a degree, 
was not a whit more likely to care for the weird 
legends about the abbey than an inductive philosopher 
might have been; yet, as he remained in his hiding- 
place, and as the night-wind chilled his blood, he 
remembered enough of the gossip current in Shellton 
to make him wish he was elsewhere. 

“ Confounded crazy old place!” growled Bendigo 
Bill; “why don’t they cart it away—adjective old 
rabbish that it is—no good at all to anybody?” This 
last sentence was spoken in an injured tone. The 
garrotter was not very tender of such relics of the 
past as came under his notice; and the sight of the 
ruins at the abbey moved him to an honest contempt 
and sincere dislike, such as those which Atahualpa, 
Inca of Peru, felt for the copy of the Vulgate that the 
Spanish monk bade him reverence and obey—he, 
to whom a book was an ugly calf-bound parallelo- 
gram, and nothing else. 

But just as the graduate of Coldbath Fields Uni- 
versity uttered this fashionable sentiment, a short- 
lived glimmer of white moonlight fell, like a smile 
on @ wan suffering face, through a gap between the 
gloomy clouds as they sailed overhead. The ruffian 
started, and a curse rose to his lips, and died away 
there, half uttered, and the hair bristled on his head, 
and the heat-drops beaded on his brow. He gasped 
for breath, as if # heavy hand had suddenly com- 
pressed his heart in its vice-like clutch. The moon- 
light had but shone and vanished, like the flickering 
of a lamp that sends up its dying flame in one last 
leap before it is quenched in darkness; but by that 
brief radiance, Bendigo Bill had seen, or thought that 
he had seen, a black shadow, in the monkish garb, 
glide silently among the shattered walls: for one 
moment, he saw the spectral figure, the cowl, the 
dark Benedictine robe, the girdle of rope, the tall 
stature that rose gigantic in the sickly play of the 

b The dalled feet made no noise as 
they trod the ground. The monk passed by, threat- 
ening, terrible, with hooded face and arm uplifted as 
in menace, and in an instant the clouds closed above, 
and the night reigned again. The apparition was 
gone. Long and anxiously did the garrotter wait for 
another flicker of the moonlight; none came. He 
wiped his hot forehead, and gave a sort of groan. 
“Saw it myself. I’d never have believed it, else!” 
he murmured, doggedly, like one who is unwillingly 
convinced. 

A quick step among the broken stones and tufted 
hummocks of grass-grown earth—Lord Ulswater 
himself, doubtless—and immediately afterwards Lord 
Ulswater’s voice reached the garrotter’s ear. 

**You, Bill, or whatever you call yourself—come 











out of your den, my man! How can any eyes but an 


owl’s be supposed to see you by this light?” It was Lord Ulswater, breaking the silence; “and yet 1 
indeed by this time so dark again that the two men, | hardly see how a fortune is to be gained by taxing 
‘patrician and plebeian, patron and client, could me with such an offence. Hush-money, indeed—” 


scarcely distinguish each other’s forms as they met. | 


* Hist! I thought I heard something,” said Lord Uls- 


and he seemed to listen intently for a while, but 
presently appeared to be satisfied that he had been 
mistaken. “Afterall,” he said, still cautiously, but 
with more fid “ea lropp 
much to be looked for hereabouts. The fvols of ser- 
vants dare not, four their very lives, stir out among 
these old stones after dark, for fear of bogies, L 
believe.” 

“Hush, my lord! don’t talk so, begging your par- 
don!” exclaimed Bendigo Bill, laying his band upon 
the sleeve of his noble employer. ‘I have seen it— 
seen it not ten minutes since.” 

“Seen what?” asked Lord Ulswater, impatiently. 

“‘It—the ghost of the old monk—they always did 
say it walked—but I saw it, as I see you now,” said 
Bendigo Bill, again wiping his forehead, and speaking 
with an evident effort, and a furtive glance over his 
shoulders, as though he more than half-expected to 
see the thing creeping up behind him, By this time, 
the moon had again peeped out, and for a longer 
interval than before; and Lord Ulswater, with the 
white light full upon him, could mark how pale and 
ghastly the garrotter lookel. 

“ Nousense, Bill. A stout-hearted fellow like you 
should be above putting fsith in these old women’s 
tales,” said the ex-convict’s new-patron, in a cheery, 
good-natured voice. ‘ Moonlight plays strange tricks 
with the eyes, you know, and you have grown fanci- 
ful. Take a pull at this;” giving a litile silver hunt- 
ing-flask into the ruffian’s trembling hand—“ and 
you can have the bottle for a keepsake, if you choose. 
Drink, and bea man!” Bendigo Bill drank the bran- 
dy, and felt greatly the better for it, his fears of the 
supernatural world vanishing like a ghost at cock- 
crow. ‘ Now,” said Lord Ulswater, “if your nerves 
are steady again, I wish to be told the truth about 
this affair of our friends at Shellton; and I have 
the pleasure to repeat my assurance that no harm 
shall come to your worthy father, who ie, I gather 
from you, one of my ill-wishers. Who is he, in the 
tirst place?” 

“His name’s Ben Huller, and he’s on the parish,” 
answered Bendigo Bill, with that reluctance which 
seems innate in the Englishman of any grade when 
a confession of poverty is to be got through. “ Nota 
common pauper, though. The old beggar is a bit of 
scholar, and gets round the guardians. They’ve 
made him deputy-porter, and he was deputy-wards- 
man to the sick, and he had the care of the dead- 
house at Shellton workhouse, and that was how Dr. 
Marsh came to deal with him.” 

“Goon,” said Lord Uiswater, smoothly—“ go on. 
I do not see, as yet, what your father’s official duties, 
and his dealings with Dr. Marsh, can have to do with 
mé and my interests.” 

Bendigo Bill strained his eyes in vain to catcha 
glimpse of his patron’s face; it was too dark for that, 
but had it been mere possible to discern features than 
was the case, no betraying signs of emotion would 
have been visible on the handsome face confronting 
the ex-convict. “As having the care of the dead- 
house,” pursued Bendigo Bill, “he was able—for 
money—to bsar a helping-hand on a certain day, 
years ago now— My lord,” burst out the man with 
sudden energy, “I want to stick to you through the 
whole of this ugly job. Mind, I don’t ask your 
secrets. I don’t exactly know, or care to know, what 
you’ve been up to—but you’re in danger, if ever a 
great gentleman of yoursortever wasindanger. It’s 
a hanging touch—that’s all—by what Marsh and my 
father said in my hearing—though I have heard tell 
lords like you have a right to have their heads chop- 
ped off—but death, anyway—and they say now they 
can prove it.” 

“A hanging touch!” Lord Ulswater’s lips writhed 
as he repeated the hateful words. ‘ You haveacurt, 
succinct way of putting the matter, my friend, which 
is very convincing. So your excellent parent, and 
that disreputable practitioner, Mr. Marsh, mean to 
bring me to the gallows, do they? May I ask why, 
and may I ask how?” 

Bendigo Bill crushed his pipe, which had fallen 
to the ground, beneath his heel, as he rejoined, al- 
most apologetically: ‘Well, you see, my lord, my 
old dad’s a poor man—he’s no spite against you; it’s 
all for the sake of a handful of shiners. Marsh the 
doctor has a spite against you. He says he’s a supe- 
rior man, and you’ve been the ruin of his hopes. Be- 
sides, he expects to get a fortune by this.” - 

“A fortune! I fear he will be disappointed. But 
I do not quite catch the meaning of what you say, as 
yet,” said Lord Ulswater in the same low but clear 
voice in which he had spoken throughout. 

Bendigo Bill shuffled considerably with his feet, 
and seemed to ponder his reply. At last he said, 
with manifest reluctance: ‘* My lord, begging par- 
don for offence, which none is meant, the game 
you’ve been up to—so the doctor says—is murder.” 

“Murder!” Lord Ulswater had not wished to 
repeat the dreadful word, but it dropped trom his 
lips involuutarily, like an echo of what his ruffianly 
companion had said. That hideous deed aroused the 
sullen echoes, in very truth, of the ruinous guest- 
house, as if it had raised a ghost, and the hollow 
sound came back with melancholy reiteration to the 
speaker’s ear. Murder! A strange, wild, utterly 
improbable accusation, surely, to be coupled with the 
name of gallant, winning, frank-eyed John, Baron 








Ulswater. A long dreary pause ensued. 
“ Murder is a very serious crime, no doubt,” said 





“ No, my lord,” interrupted Bendigo Bill, in a very 
deciled tone; “not that. Marsh says he’s tried your 


water, in a subdued tone scarcely above a whisper, lordship, and could not get you to bleed freely—them 


was his own words. He hopes to get paid by those 
to whom the estates would go after you.” Instantly 
there fl.shed upon the listener’s mind the memory 


are not of the Carnacs, far away among the Gloncesterst ire 


wolds,.who were heirs-in-law to the lands, though 
not to the title—a plain squire’s tamily, whose last 
intercourse with the ennobled seuior branch of the 
House had been held somewhere about the time of 
Wyatt’s rebellion. They were mentioned in the oki 


, entail, though, made by that Lord Ulswater who had 





flowed King Charles to Bruges, and whv had de- 
sired to preserve the property to the race of Carnac, 
and the entail had never been cut off. ‘And,” went 
on Bendigo Bill, “they’ve got evidence. They want- 
ed me, as I’m an old hand, to slip into the abbey some 
night, and rammage among your lordehip’s papers, 
that Marsh says you keep in an old cabinet witha 
gilt-brass sort of plating over the drawers in the blue 
roow, looking south.” 

Icrd Ulswater laughed. “Mr. Marsh has a good 
me‘ory,” he said; “ but there is no scrap of writirg 
ia that cabinet that might not be printed and pub- 
lished in the London newspapers. Only fools keep 
dangerous letters. Anything else?” 

“Yes,” answered the man, in a lower and more 
cautious tone—“ yes. And mind, my lord, I speak 
for your good. Marsh has come back from Lon.on 
quite joyful, and bragging of his cleverness in having 
found out the address of some woman who woul! 
make a witness against your lordship; and now he 
says he has you under his thumb.” 

“What woman?” exclaimel Lord Ulswater, with a 
sudden raising of the voice that was almost a cry of 
pain—“ what woman?” 

“Name of Fivtcher,” said the ex-convict in reply. 
‘Why, my lord, are you ill?” For the moon had 
broken through the wrack of clouds again, and the 
ghastly pallor of Lord Ulswater’s fair face was some- 
thing terrible to see, now that the lips were tightly 
drawn back so as to show the white teeth, and that 
the eyes seemed starting from their sockets. The 
expression of the whole countenance was as that of 
one who sees a spectre rise before him, or of one who 
bears some physical torture so intense as to wriug 
every nerve with the fierce thrill of bitter anguish. 

Not one word did Lord Ulswater +peak until the 
moonbeams had been swallowed up again by the 
black clouds, and then he resumed the cunversatio: 
in a voice quivering with the emotion he no more 
cared to dixssemble: ‘Do you know this persons 
address?” 

“No; but I can find it out, very likely,” answered 
the garrotter. 

“Good. Now let us be practical. Get me the 
address, and I’ll give youtwo huadred pounds. Help 
me afterwards in what remains to be done, without 
asking questions, and without flinching, and I will 
give you five thousand, and get you safely off to 
America at the end of it. Tiat one job shall make a 
man of you for life.” 

“ Five thousand pounds! that is a heap of money,” 
said Bill very slowly, in anawer to Lord Uliswater’s 
last speech—‘‘a heap of money. I belonged to a 
gang once that broke into a lone station in New 
South Wales, where thare was money said to be 
hid, and nobody to take caze of it but the old 
farmer and his wife—all the hands being stampeded 
off to the diggings at Flush Creek. I’d no share 
myself in beating out the old folk’s brains, when 
they wouldn’t give up the tin; but it was doue, and 
the gold found. Our captain and two of our mates 
got hung for that, down at Burnt Flats Courthouse, 
and I was sent to the chain-gang. If there’s any 
other way—” 

“There is none,” interrupted Lord U!swater, 
rather hissing out the words than speaking them. 
** Idiot, chicken-hearted dolt that you are! to what 
purpose is it to tell me your stories of braining 
wretched misefs for the sake of a few sovereigns 
tied up in a stocking, and then drinking yourselves 
blind drank in some grog-store at the roadside and 
tattling of the bloody deed—as your thick-skulled 
comrades did, no doubt—I know what happened 
as well as if I had been there—till the troopers got 
wind of the business. This is another affair. I am 
your captain, now, William Huller, and a better 
one than the booby who got his worthless neck 
squeezed, and serve him right, at Burnt Flats 
Cuurthouse. Listen! Not to-morrow, but on the 
following night, at the same hour, be here, and I will 
meet you. By that time, you must be acquainted 
with the address of this Mrs. Fletcher—do you hear? 
And that, I shall know what steps to take. For 
Marsh, I care nothing. But if that woman has really 
deceived me—if she is indeed in England, and in Lon- 
don, why, then—” 

“Yes, my lord?” said Bill, eagerly. 

“Why, then,” continued Lord Ulswater, with a 
light laugh, “it is her life or mine. Be punctual. 
And now, good-night to you.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WILLIAM MORGAN'S LAST VISIT. 

“I am very sorry,” said Miss Hastings, looking 
down at the ground. 

The person thus addressed broke out fiercely in 
reply: ‘‘ You are very sorry! You have done mea 
very great, grievous, and bitter wrong, Flora Has- 
tings. You have taken my very life, and hope, and 
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strength away from me, and I care for noth! 
since I have been deceived in you, that I lo. 
dearly—better than you deserved to be lov 
now I am thrown away like an old glove, a: 
up, and you are very sorry. Sorry!” Willi. 
gan sneered very bitterly as he repeated 
word 


“What can I say?” exclaimed poor Flor. 
in the 1 


French paper, on which there was a patter 
of flowers, in gold and pink, very small and : . 
sive. Fortanatus Morgan will very likely r.. 
the pattern of that paper, and the flowery sc: 
of the Tournay carpet, and the exact positio: 
furniture, to his dying day, with that stra: 
chanical recollection which we have of the 
features of a spot where we have suffere 
those great pains that only come once or 1)... 
life. 

Flora had been crying; the bright drops«: . , 
to the lashes that fringed her blue eyes as +: 





perhaps a forlorn-hope might exist of Will 
gan’s winning back his promised wife in 
interview, it was tolerably evident that ’ 
doomed to disappointment. Flora was tr . . 
truly weeping because she had been since. | 
for the suffering she had inflicted on the m.... 
she had never loved, for the sake of the nm 


never be.” 
“ Why not?” demanded William Morga . 
that might have been called threateni: , 
; clenched his hand as he spoke until the . 
% buried in the flesh. 
Silence. No answer came to the rud: 
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meekly down, as a sinner should, But t.. . 
no yielding in her attitude or in her heart. 
Hastings had fancied, as she very possibly 


she did love, 

As for William Morgan, his face, pale w. 
lessness, livid with anger, was not good to}. . 
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sophically accept his own dismissal, vice 4 
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\PTER XXXIV. 
MORGAN'S LAST VISIT. 
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perhaps a forlorn-hope might exist of William Mor- 
gan’s winning back his promised wife in that last 
interview, it was tolerably evident that she was 
doomed to disappointment. Flora was really and 
"Yi. | truly weeping because she had been sincerely sorry 
for the suffering she had inflicted on the man whom 
she had never loved, for the sake of the man whom 
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strength away from me, and I care for nothing now, 
since I have been deceived in you, that I loved very 
dearly—better than you deserved to be loved—and 
now I am thrown away like an old glove, and given 
up, and you are very sorry. Sorry!” William Mor- 
gan sneered very bitterly as he repeated this last 
word. 

** What can I say?” exclaimed poor Flora, almost 
imploringly. 

They two were alone together in the morning- 
room, the walls of which were hung with a gray 
French paper, on which there was a pattern, sprigs 
of flowers, in gold and pink, very small and unobtru- 
sive. Fortunatus Morgan will very likely remember 
the pattern of that paper, and the flowery scroll-work 
of the Tournay carpet, and the exact position of the 
furniture, to his dying day, with that strange me- 
chanical recollection which we have of the minutest 
features of a spot where we have suffered one of 
those great pains that only come once or twice ina 
life. 

Flora had been crying; the bright drops clung yet 
to the lashes that fringed her blue eyes as she looked 
meekly down, as a sinner should. But there was 
no yielding in her attitude or in her heart. If Mrs. 
Hastings had fancied, as she very possibly did, that 


she did love. 

As for William Morgan, his face, pale with sleep- 
lessness, livid with anger, was not good to look upon. 
It was not in human-nature that he should pbilo- 
sophically accept his own dismissal, vice Lord Uls- 
water promoted. He had a right to be angry, and he 
had certainly used, and perhaps abused, that right. 
He had said sundry savage things, whereof the sam- 
ple quoted above was but a mild specimen, and his 
looks, and his manner, and the tone of his voice had 
added gall to bitterness. He was making himself 
peculiarly disagreeable, as it was his privilege to do. 

“ What can I do?” asked Flora, rather of herself 
than of him, as we all ti take 1 of 
ourselves as to what we are to do when things are 
at a dead-lock. 

William Morgan pounced upon the opportunity as 
an owl swoops upon @ mouse. 
do?” he said, vehemently. ‘That rests with your- 
self, not with me. But since you ask, I will tell you. 
You can be honest; you can keep your word to me; 
you can be faithful to your pledged engagement and 
to the man whom you accepted, before the world, as 
your future husband. This is what you can do, Miss 
Hastings.” 

Flora shook her head, and there were tears glisten- 
ing, fur the second time, on her soft cheek. ‘ That 
is impossible!” she said—“ quite impossible. I beg 
your forgiveness with all my heart, and very humbly, 
Iam sure. I would ask it on my knees, if that would 
move you to grant it to me. But what you say can 
never be.” 

“ Why not?” demanded William Morgan, in a tone 
that might have been called threatening, and he 
clenched his hand as he spoke until the nails were 
buried in the flesh. 

Silence. No answer came to the rude question, 
and it was repeated, still more rudely. “‘ Why not? 
I have a right to know.” 

Flora looked up, wistfully, in her suitor’s angry 
face. Her own eyes swam with tears. ‘‘Spare me 
this!” she said, faintly; but there was no relenting 
in Fortunatus Morgan just then. 

“1 have a right to know, from your own lips, the 
shameful truth,” he said, grimly—a right to hear 
from yourself, and not merely at second-hand, why 
you have chosen to break faith with me.” 

The girl turned to bay. She litted her tear-stained 
face, and fronted him boldly, and there was a sud- 
den sparkle of awakening spirit in hereye. ‘“ You 
will not spare me,” she said, resolutely; ‘‘ but I have 
tried to avoid giving you unnecessary pain. I love 
another man. I cannot break my word, given to 
him.” 

“ Why can you not treat him as you treated me?” 
exclaimed Morgan, with quivering lips and a spot of 
hectic red burning on his pale cheek. ~ 

“ Because I dolove him,” answered the girl, simply. 

The new member fur Oakshire turned on his 
heel with a savage snarl. ‘Jilt!” he said—“ fickle, 
heartless jilt!’” Tbe words were flung in the face of 
the courted and flattered belle of a London season 
as a stone might have been hurled at an idol. 

The hot flush of indignation crimsoned Flora’s 
cheek. ‘You are ill-bred, Mr. Morgan, as well as 
unjust,” she said. ‘“ Heartless I was once, no doubt, 
but that was when I was base enough to accept your 
proposal. I shall not incur the imputation of heart- 
lessness a second time.” 

Miss Hastings was moving towards the door, when 
the sight of the despair written on Morgan’s ashen 
white tace stopped and softened her. Women do not 
like to see a wan suffer. Flora turned back, hesitat- 
ing, and Fortunatus Morgan saw and mistook her 
hesitation and its purport. In a moment he was 
beside her, and had her hand grasped between both 
of his. He gazed at her with eager eyes, bright with 
the light of hope. “ Flora, dear Flora, you cannot, 
at the last, bring yourself to do this cruel thing—to 
be false to me. Let all be forgotten, and let us be to 
each other as if this misery had never been!” 





“What can you 


hear this appeal, and to be obliged to answer it with 
the cold, hard monosyllable, No. It was sad to see 
the light of fresh joy and expectation shining in the 
young man’s haggard eyes, and to have to quench it. 
But though she shrank from doing this, it was with 
no change of purpose, but merely as a young surgeon, 
unsteeled by habit, shrinks from cutting deep into 
the sentient flesh of the living fellow-creature that 
lies waiting for the plunge of the knife. Still he 
mistook her silence, and went on, hurriedly, in bro- 
ken words, to talk of his own past wretchedness, to 
assure her of his forgiveness, to build up cloud-cas- 
tles for the happy future. She felt that this must be 
stopped, but ah! what a pang did it cost her to speak 
out too clearly or any misunderstanding to endure! 
“It cannot be as you say;” she uttered the words 
feebly, but with a great effort. “I will be your 
friend, your sister, if you will let me, but not your 
wife. I belong to Lord Ulswater. I am grieved to 
give you this pain.” But here William Morgan 
flung away her hand, which till now he had held 
tightly between his own, and with a curse, horrible 
to hear from the lips of any man, but doubly horrible 
when coming from this cold, prim favorite of fortune, 
turned away, and hid his face. A minute, two min- 
utes, three minutes, went dragging by, every second 
duly measured and recorded by the ticking of the 
pretty Paris clock on the mantel-piece. Those three 
minutes, to the man standing there with his face 
hidden in his hands, clenching his teeth hard to 
keep down the sobs that sought to betray the sorrow 
witbin him, were three very long minutes indeed. 
Flora, looking on the suitor she had discarded, 
stood silent and embarrassed. To pity him and to 
pardon his violence, that was an easy task; but to 
say a single word that should not make matters 
worse, that was less easy. It was one of those cases 
in which the wisest policy is a masterly inaction. 
After a long pause, Morgan uncovered his ghastly 
face, and, with his right hand closed as if it grasped 
some imaginary weapon, took three or four quick 
strides through the room, turned, and walked back 
to the place where Miss Hastings stood. ‘‘I have 
been rude,” he said, in a slow, stammering tone, like 
that of a child that recites a lesson half learned— 
“very rude, and I beg you to forgive me. I shall 
not annoy or trouble you any more. It is over now, 
my dream, and I must live on alone.” 

“IT hope, indeed I do, that you will be happy,” 
said Flora, earnestly—“ that you will really forgive 
me from your heart, and forget me; and that when 
you find some one more fitted to be your wife than I, 
you—” 

He interrupted her by a low, half-articulate utter- 
ance of mingled wrath and suffering, and his lips 
actually writhed as they shaped themselves into a 
smile such as it was sad to see. ‘ Let us avoid com- 
mon-place talk of that sort,’ he said, roughly; 
“ mawkish platitudes are thrawn away in such a 
cage as this.” He turned upon his heel as he spoke, 
and again paced the room, repeating the same action 
with his closed right hand, as if it grasped a dagger 
that he was about to plunge into some hated heart. 
Miss Hastings steod embarrassed, eyeing him with 
pity, not quite, perhaps, unmixed with fear. Fear! 
It seemed so strange, so ridiculous, to t the 
idea of fear with William Morgan! No one, unless 
it were his sister Ruth, whom her great love for him 
and need of his continued affection had rendered 
timid, had ever entertained any apprehensions of 
what the Croesus of Cramlingham might do. He 
had been but a milksop, boy and man. The very 
servants, agents, and hangers-on, of whom he had 
80 many, and whose bread depended on his caprice, 
were not afraid of him. The small boys who were 
his fags at Eton had cared no more for him than the 
Ironsides of Oliver Cromwell cared for his meek 





some men who naturally inspire a certain amount of 
terror even in those over whom they have no au- 
thority, just as there are others who might have the 
pomp and pride of power, the purple, the fasces, the 
lictors, and yet scare nobody—lambs in lions’ hides. 
The Right Honorable Robert was a type of one of 
these classes; the M. P. for Oakshire of the other. 
All was changed in him now—in this tame in- 
heritor of the wealth that a strong hand had clutch- 
ed—in this poor prig, whose religion it was to bea 
gentleman, according to his narrow standard of 
what a gentleman should be. The great alchemy of 
pain made him, for the moment, another man, 
Flora Hastings, as she saw him now, pacing the 
rvuom with hasty and uneven strides, pale, furious, 
haggard, with his fingers working as if they closed 


highness, My Lord,Protector, Richard. There are | 


violent despair; and it may well be that Flora never 
knew how very near to death she, in her youth, and 
health, and bloom of beauty, had been on that day. 
He went, at last, with scanty leave-taking, refus- 
ing to touch the hand which the girl held out to him 
in sign of reconciliation, closiug the door with a hasty 
slam that echoed through the house, and crossing 
the entrance-hall with a hurrying step. In the hall, 
he met Mrs. Hastings, and she would have detained 
him, but he passed her without a word, and went 
out, making his way towards the outer gate. Mrs. 
Hastings, from a window that overlooked the 
grounds, saw the young man, sullen and ghastly of 
mien, pass on towards the road, his hat pulled down 
over his brow; and the reckless misery of his whole 
aspect moved her somewhat to compassion for him 
as well as for her own disappointment. 

“It is all over now, mamma,” said Flora, softly; 
“he will come no more.” 

Mrs. Hastings gave a littlesigh. ‘Ah! well,” she 
said, reluctantly acknowledging the truth, ‘‘I sup- 
pose that when Lord Ulswater calls, he must be let 


in.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WELCOME EVENT. 
We are delighted to learn that the two branches in 
the consistory degrees, of this city, whose schism has 
proved the bane of the order in this vicinity, have 


shall be forthwith inducted into cflice, and is hereby 
authorized to administer the obligation of fealty and 
allegiance to the United Supreme Council, and each 
member thereof shall th be required to renew 
such obligation—the other offices in each of said 
Cc ils shall th be lered vacant and the 
United Supreme Council shall thereupon proceed to 
fill them by election. The officers of the United Sa- 
preme Council shall be elected every three years and 
at such first election shall UW selected as follows: 
The Sov. G. Commander shall be taken from the 
Council at Boston, and the remaining officers sha!] be 
chosen so that an equal number of each shall be 
taken from each of said former Councils. The Lieu- 
tenant G. Commander and the Secretary General to 
be taken from the New York Council. 

Sixth—Each body shall pay its own liabilities and 
convey and turn over to the United Courcil all pro- 
perties, papers, books, manuscripts, records, patents, 
constitutions, seals, etc., in its possession or control. 
Seventh—All subordinate bodies shall make annual 
returns to the United Council and renew their alle- 
giance to the same. 

Eighth—All other Inspectors General of the two 
Councils upon renewing the oath of fealty shall ac- 
cording to their previous rank become Emeritas or 
Honorary. 

Ninth—The members of each Council shall have 
the right to throw twenty-eight votes in all elections 
and questions pertaining to the original organization, 
and if any of their active members are absent, the 
members present of such Council shall determine the 
mode in which the votes of the absentees shall be 
thrown. The respective parties to this agreement 
shall exchange their nominations before the election. 
Tenth—The Grand Orient of this Jurisdiction 
shall be at Boston, from which place all decrees, 
dalustres, patents, charters, diplomas, and all official 
ts shall bear test. 











been united, and peace has again been installed 
How much acrimony and bitterness of spirit have 
been engendered and cultivated by their rivalry ; and 
that the wound should have been healed, must give 
sincere delight to all of those who, seeing the evil, 
have said, with Mercutio, ‘“‘A plague on both 
houses.” The new temple will be the scene of a 
union more sweet and welcome than ever yet glad- 
dened the masonic heart, and not a discordant note, 
from any previous cause, will mar the feeling of those 
who come up to the consecration on the 24th. Such 
want of harmony is very unfavorable for this or any 
part of the institution, and when it occurs, the whole 
Order should join in protest against it; for it neces- 
sarily affects all branches, and, without the volition 
of any that it should be 50, it reacts insidiously and 
dangerously for the peace of the whole. The princi- 
ple applies to all sources of inharmony, whether it 
be an unpopular officer, local rivalry, or unjust juris- 
prudence, and measures should be sought for remov- 
ing the difficulty. This union is a most convincing 
proof. of a returning healthfulness, and betokens a 
future of peace and prosperity. 

The following are the terms of agreement between 
the two illustrious bodies: The Joint Committee of 
Conference of the two governing bodies of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite in the Northern Juris- 
diction of the United States of America, recommend 
the settlement of the differences existing between 
the two bodies upon the following terms: 

First—There shall be one Supreme Council of the 
A. and A. Rite fur the Northern Jurisdiction of the 
United States, to be com posed of the United Supreme 
Councils heretofore existing therein, the one having 
its Grand East in the city of Boston, and the other 
having its Grand East in the city of New York, whose 
active members shall be twenty-eight in number 
from each Council, and no more at the time of union, 
in order that the United Council shall consist of fifty- 
seven Sovereign Inspectors General, which number 
may hereafter be increased at the pleasure of the 
Supreme Council, and whose officers shall be 

1—A Sov. G. Commander. 
2-A Lieut. G. Commander. 
3—A Treasurer Gen. H. E, 
4—A Secretary Gen. H. E. 
5—A Keeper of the Archives. 
6—A G. Minister of State. 
7—A G. Master of Ceremonies. 
8—A G. Marshal. 

9—A G. Standard Bearer, 

10—A G. Capt. of Guard. 

Second—All action heretofore taken in ‘expelin Zz 
members from either Council on account of those 
differences is hereby revoked. 

Third—All action heretofore had by either Council, 








upon the haft of a poniard, felt some fear mingling 
with her womanly pity. What might he not do that | 
was harmful, to his wretched self or to others, unlees | 
this desperate mood should burn itself out? The | 
very rudeness and abruptness of his speech was | 
doubly startling from one who had been the in- 
carnate genius of commonplace, but who revolted 
against commonplace now, in his suffering and his 
despair. William Morgan, thus lashed by the 
Furies, was not good to look upon. He was in that 
fever of the blood and restless rage of the mind in 
which great crimes are done. The ruthless deeds 
that are chronicled in the records of our assize courts 
are not seldom prompted by jealous trenzy and spite, 
such as those which stung him. But these are the 
work of untaught or balf-educated men, not of those 
who have gone through the steady discipline and 
long training which had fallen to the lot of the 
owner of Cramlingham and the new knight of the 
shire. 

It is not too much to say that his education it was 





She to whom William Morgan spoke trembled 
i much, and changed color. It was piteous to 





which saved William Morgan from doing some act of 
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so far as regards the establishing of subordinate bodies 
of the Rite and Conferring Degrees, is to be deemed 
j Valid, and is confirmed by the United Supreme Coun- 
cil, and that where difficulties may arise in a State, 
there shall be a Commission of not less than three or 
more than five appointed by the Sov. G. Commander 
to take into consideration the State of the Rite and 
to adjust such difficulties, and to report their adjust- 
ment to the Supreme Council for final action. 

Fourth—The two Councils shall forthwith officially 
exchange lists designating the names of the twenty- 
eight Inspectors General and active members of each 
Body, and subsequently lists of their emeritus and’ 
honorary members. 

Fifth—The two Councils shall each forthwith pro- 
ceed separately to choose a Sov. G. Commander to 
serve for the full term of office that shall be fixed by 
the Constitution. The present Commanders of the 
two Councils shall thereupon resign their offices re- 
spectively, and the united Councils shall thereupon 
assemble as one body and the Sov.G Commander 
thus chosen to d the C ders so resigning 








Eleventh- One annual meeting at least in every 
three years shall be held at the Grand Orient in Bus- 
ton, but the meeting at which the first triennial elec- 
tion of officers shall take place after the organization 
of the United Council shall be held in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and the annual meetings not otherwise pro- 
vided for shall be held at such place as the Council 
may from time to time determine. Special meetings 
called by the Grand Commander shall be held at 
such place within the Jurisdiction as he shall deter- 
mine. Special meetings otherwise called shall be 
held at the Grand Orient. 

Tweifth—Nothing herein contained shall be consid- 
ered as precluding any subsequent action by the Su- 
preme Council in the Amendment of its Constitution 
for the government of the Bodies of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, provided that a two-thirds vote shall 
be required to remove the Orient. 

Thirteenth—In the selection of officers at the firat 
election, they shall be chosen from the Councils as 
follows: 

The Sov. G. Commander. 

The Lieut. G. Commander. 

The Secretary General, 
as provided in Article Fifth. 

The Treasurer General. 

The Keeper of the Archives. 

The Grand Marshal. 

The Standard Bearer, 
from the Boston Council. 

The Minister of State. 

The Master of Ceremonies. 

The Captain of the Guard, 
from the New York Council. 

May 16th, 1867. 

Jos. D. Evans, 33 deg ; HERMAN ELYy, 33 deg.; 
CuHaAs. LEVI WoupBuRY, 33 deg.; JOSIAH H. DRuM- 
MOND, 33 deg.; WILLIAM 8S. GARDNER, 33 deg.; 
HARMAN G. REYNOLDS, 33 deg.; ROBERT H. Foss, 
33 deg.; JOHN L. LEWIS, 33 deg.; Lucius R, PAIGE, 
33 deg.; H. L. PALMER, 33 deg. ; CLINTON F. PAIGE, 
33 deg.; WILLIAM BARRETT, 33 deg.; C. 8S. Mc- 
CHNACHAN, 33 deg.; DANIEL SICKLES 33 deg. 

After the transaction of some important business 
the following brethren were elected to offive: 

Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Commander, J. H. 
Drummond of Maine. 

Puissant Lieut. Grand Commander, John L Lewis 
of New York. — 

: Grand Treasurer, Heman W. Elly of Obiv. 

Grand Secretary of the H. E. Daniel Sickles of New 
York. 

Grand Keeper of the Seals, Dr. N. B Shurtleff of 
Massachusetts. 

Grand Minister of State, Clinton F. Page of New 
York, 

Grand Marshal, S H, Goodwin of Pennsylvanis. 

Grand Master of Ceremonies, E. 8S. Hamilton of 
Indiana. 

Grand Captain of the Guards, Col. 8. C. Lawrence 
of Massachusetts. 

Grand Standard Bearer, R. H. Foss of Illinois. 








Masonic CourTEsIEsS —The St. Paul Commande- 
ry, K. T., of Dover, N. H., made a visit to the Haver- 
hiN (Mass.) Commandery one evening last week, and 
were entertained in a hospitable manner. Aftera 
meeting at Masonic Hall the members of both Com- 
manderies proceeded to the Town Hall where a sup- 
per was served, followed by speeches, songs, etc. 

Wyoming Lodge, of Melrose, received a visit last 
week from a delegation of the Legislature. The oc- 
casion included a supper and speeches by Col. Wright 
and others of Boston. 





In whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to ex- 





claim, with Hamlet, “Take any shape but that!” 
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THE FLAG OF OUE UNION, 











NIGHT OWL. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 357.] 


“Tt’s no use,” said the captain; “I know that 
craft too well; she has given me the slip twice before, 
but I'll have her yet. She is one of the fastest 
steamers afloat, and before we can get up sufficient 
steam to follow her, she will be half way up to Wil- 
mington. But after breakfast, Blue Jacket, come 
into my cabin. I wish to see you on matters of im- 
portance.” And so saying he dived below. 

By this time the fleet were alarmed. Having 
heard our gun, they knew game was afoot. But 
nothing could be done, the fog being so dense and 
the vessels so numerous. At sunrise the fog gradu- 
ally rolled up, discovering to our view the fleet com- 
prising all kinds and descriptions of vessels, and 
Fort Fisher looming up, her guns frowning death 
and defiance, and the stars and bars floating saucily 
from the flag-staff. 

At eight o’clock, my watch being over, I hurried 
through my breakfast, being a little curious to as- 
certain what the captain could have to say to me. 
Entering the companion-way leading to his cabin, I 
knocked at his door, and was instantly admitted. 


charts, plans, etc. Bidding me good-morning, he 
handed me a chair, saying: 

“Take a seat, Blue Jacket. I have a great deal to 
say to you this morning; and it shall be optional 
with you to accept or decline my proposals. I have 
selected you for the enterprise I have in view, for 
reasons best known to myself. If you decide to ac- 
cept the undertaking, and succeer, as I hope and 
trust you will, you will not only create for yourself 
an enviable reputation, but you will also have the 
satisfaction of putting several thousand dollars in 
your pocket. Bat, onthe other hand, [ don’t wish to 
blind you to the dangers you will have to encounter. 
* I would not ask any man to carry out my plan, but I, 
as commander of this vessel, cannot leave her; 
therefore, have I selected you, having faith in your 
jadgment, skill and courage, ‘to carry out successfal- 
ly the plan I shall now submit to you.” 

I bowed profoundly to the captain’s compliments, 
and felt as though I could go through fire and water 
for him. 

I presume that you are not aware that I have 
means of receiving intelligence of the enemy’s move- 
ments, the position of their picket boats, water bat- 
teries, where their torpedoes are sunk, the password, 
etc.; but I have friends everywhere;” and a smile 
passed over his face as he said it. ‘In tact, Blue 
Jacket, I belong to the secret service of the United 
States, and here is a plan” (handing me a piece of 
paper) ‘of Cape Fear River. Thedots denote where 
the batteries, sentinels and picket boats are stationed ; 
you can study it at your leisure. Now what I[ pro- 
pose todo is this, I am determined to capture the 


Nassau. She is commanded by a desperate man, to 
valuable cargo, from which the rebels will derive im- 
mense comfort and benefit. My plan is simple. 
is my opinion, if you the h 





you will pass), you can ascend the river, pass the im- 
pediments in your way, and reach Wilmington. 


to feed, and you will get along well enough. On ar- 
riving at the city, manage to ship or conceal yourself 
on board the Night Owl—that is her name—and | 


@ powerful reflector), ‘‘ hang it over her bows, or 
anywhere you can get a chance, taking care to have 
it on the port side, as we shall be as close in as possi- 
ble, watching for you, and to the northward of the 
passage. Now, then, here is the whole thing. Re- 
member you will be serving your country; the na- 
tion’s welfare demands that something should be 
done to break up this system of rendering aid to the 
rebs, an: it is a shame that with our fine fleet of ves- 
sels here, 80 many of these fellows should give us the 
slip. So whatdo you think of it? Shall we teach 
these fellow a Yankee trick, or allow them to run on 
with impunity?” 

“No sir,” I replied, ‘I entered the service with 
the intention of serving my country in any way or 
manner that might be deemed necessary by my su- 
perior officers; and, as you have so much confidence 
in me, and have honored me so far as to select me 
from among so many officers far worthier than my- 
self, I shall certainly accept your offer, with many 
thanks for your kindness.” 

“Tam glad to hear your favorable decision, Blue 


board, which must enrich the pockets of Uncle Sam, 
instead of Johuny Bull. Good-morning, sir.” 
R-tiring to my state-room, I wrote letters to all 
my triends, lett directions in regard to my effucts, 
and pronounced myself ready whenever called upon. 


That afternoon the captain sent me a plete suit 


‘He was sitting by a small table littered with maps, ' 





| 


' 


steamer that passed us this morning. She is one of . 
the most successful blockade-runners that leaves | 


of butternut, with a note ordering me to hold myself 
in readiness to start that night, and to take no arms 
except my revolver. I donned the suit, put on my 
wig of long, dirty, yellow hair, had my lantern 
carefully trimmed and wrapped up, a package of 
matches and wicking stowed in my jacket, together 
with fishing-tackle. Atdusk I reported myself ready 
to the captain, who had no further particulars to 
state. 

“You may need some cash for expenses,” he said, 
“and greenbacks might look suspicious. Here are 
one hundred dollars in gold. The night bids fair to 
be dark and stormy, and all I can say is, make the 
most of your time, and God speed ye!” 

Giving me a parting shake of the hand he retired 
to his cabin, and it now being dark enough to cover 
my movements, I bade my messmates good-by. They 
all wished me success, and clustered round the gang- 
way ina group as I went over the side, entered my 
shallow dugout, and with a few strokes of my paddle 
I was alone on the waters. 

The sky was overcast, and dark, threatening clouds 
went hurrying past, the wind had that low, hollow 
moan or wail, the usual harbinger of a regular 
sneezer, which I had no desire should overtake me 
far from the shore in such a craft as I now command- 
ed. Accordingly I bent to my paddle, and rapidly 
neared the mouth of the river, which I succeeded 
in entering without alarming the picket boats that 
guarded its entrance. It had now commenced to 
rain, and the wind was gradually rising. Every- 
thing was in my favor, and, keeping in the shadows 
of the bank, | made excellent time. The tide was 
running upin full strength, which aided me consider- 
ably. I passed several picket boats, floating batte- 
ries and scows, but no one saw me nor could I see 
anyone. I proceeded with the utmost caution, for 
discovery now would be my ruin. The rain was fall- 
ing in torrents,and the wind blowing a gale from the 
northeast. There was no fear that the rebs would 
keep a very sharp lookout, or expose their graybacks 
to the merciless pelting of the storm. That was a 
mighty hard night’s work. Cold, wet through to 
the skin, sitting cramped upin the stern of that 
canoe, I thought of my own pleasant room at home, 
with allits comforts, its bright, cheerful fire, and big 
arm-chair, and an idea came into my head that [ 
was a fool to be here risking my life, when I might 
have been enjoying life elsewhere. But there was 
no use crying over spilt milk, and feeling rather 
ugly, I vented my spite on my paddle. Sometimes 
stopping to listen and rest, I worked away till arms, 
back and limbs ached with the exertion. Luckily 
for me it was a very dark morning, and, as I turned 
a bend in the river, the lights of Wilmington gleamed 
in the distance. I had been looking for them anx- 
iously for some time, and with renewed energy and 
strength I paddled on, and succeeded in reaching the 
wharf without meeting a soul. Making my canoe 
fast 1 walked up the wharf just as some clock struck 
five. For fear I might be picked up by the provost 
guard I crawled into an old deserted shed, and tried 


, to forget my pains, troubles, hunger and cold. 





whom fear is unknown. She carries a large and Shivering and shaking with my wet clothes on, I 


crawled out of the shed at seven, and determined to 


It | satisfy the pangs of hunger at any rate, and to ob- 
pun dress of | tain lodging-room if pvussible. 
a North Carolina cracker (and with the aid of a wig | ing saloon near the wharf where [ landed, went 


I found a low drink- 


boldly in, ordered something to eat and drink, and 


I | succeeded in obtaining a room with a bed, not over 
have a dugout, and if you should be stopped b; any | and above clean; but sailors, at times, must not be 
inquisitive fellow, hail from one of the neighboring ' particular. 
counties, put on a stupid, half-starved look, say you fin-back,” as the woman said, when poor Jack 
are out fishin’, havin’ q right powerful lot of mouths ; knocked at her door, and asked for something to eat. 


** Anything is good enough for an old 


“Put him in the barn, Mary, and give him some 
hay.” 
My head scarcely touched the pillow before I was 


when you are under weigh and have left the river, | sound asleep, and woke up to find the sun setting 
light this lantern ” (showing me a small lantern with | fair and clear in the west. Going down stairs to the 


bar room I fuund it nearly full of soldiers and sailors, 
drinking, singing and carousing. Taking a seat by 
the stove 1 took out my pipe, filled and lit it, and 
looked around. On wy left sat a large, burly man, 
in the rig of a sailor. I made his acquaintance | 
through the medium of a glass of Apple Jack, and 
by this mellow influence I had the pleasure of learn- 
ing that he belonged to the Night Owl, and, in fact, 
was second mate of her. I followed up my successes 
by a little more Apple Jack, plying him with ques- 
tions all the time. He informed me that she was 
now loading with cotton, and would probably get 
away the next night if it was dark mough. I en- 
couraged him to go on, without exciting his suspi- 
cion, and before he left had made a bargain to the 
effect, that tor twenty-five dollars I might stow my- 
self away among the bales forming her deck-load, 
and he would wink at it. 

The next day I employed in walking round the 
town, keeping my eyes and ears open, and picked up 
a great deal of valuable information. I must confess, 
however, that at times I felt an unpleasant feeling 
in the region of my throat and left ear. 

I also examined my lantern, cl d the reflector, 
put in a new wick, and, as twilight was deepening 
into night, I walked down the wharf, where the 
Night Owl had steam up, her warps and fasts had 
been singled, and the last bale of cotton was being 
stowed as I sauntered carelessly aboard, and walking 
forward, stowed myself away under the top-gallant 
forecastle without a soul seeing me. There was an 
old sail of some kind on which I was lying, and I 
thought to myself I will find a use for it before long. 
We were loaded deep with cotton, and quite a num- 
ber of rebel officers and officials were walking the 
poop, going to Nassau and Europe for the Confederate 











Jacket, and Iam confident of success. But bear in 
mind, that great caution must be exercised. Do not 
overact your part, for detection would be your death 
warrant, and, in all probability, you would be hang 
as a spy. Now you must try and get some sleep; 
and, as the weather looks now as though it would 
soon storm, I may wish you to start this very even- 
ing. We have not much time to lose, as the Night 
Owl will svon have her outward cargo of cotton on 


gover: t. I heard the casting off of hawsers, | 





heard the officers and friends wish each other a 
pleasant and successful passage, heartily echoed by 
your humble Blue Jacket under the top-gallant fore- 
castle. 

We moved down the river at a rapid rate, and I 
found that she was indeed a magnificent steamer. I 
began to doubt the ultimate success of my plan, and 
thought my chance of seeing Nassau remarkably 
good. After succeeding thus far, it would be a 
shame to fail now, I thought. We were rapidly 
nearing the mouth of the river, and I concluded to 
be up and doing. Exerting all my strength I pulled 
and tugged the old sail upon the forecastle, bent on 
the end of the jib downhaul, and gently lowered it 
into the water. ‘“ That will deaden your headway 
somewhat, my fine night bird,” I muttered, and 
jumped down on deck just as the captain and pilot 
came forward to reconnoitre. And as they seemed 
disposed to remain forward, how the deuce was I 
going to display my lantern? There was no other 
way for it, I must get in the bow channels and light 
it there. If discovered I should be shot like a dog— 
not much mercy amongst that crowd. Crawling over 
the rail I lowered myself into the channels, struck a 
match, and in an instant the lantern was nobly doing 
its duty. Jumping on deck again, I watched for the 
result with feverish anxiety. Not satisfied with 
what [ had done, and fearing the Night Owl might 
still give the Typhoon the slip, I edged along amid- 
ships, where a bale of cotton was stowed even with 
the rail. Making a rope’s end fast to it, by means of a 
handspike, I pried it overboard; and, as it struck 
the water, the report of a heavy gun followed by two 
more, made my heart bound with joy; for I knew 
that the Typhoon would soon commence to talk com- 
mon sense to the Night Owl. The captain had heard 
the splash of the bale as it struck the water, and 
looking over the side to ascertain the cause, he for 
the first time caught sight of the lantern, with its 
bright light. With a fearful oath he sprung into the 
chains and hove it overboard, swearing he would cut 
a traitor’s throat from ear to ear. 

“Search the vessel,” he shouted, springing down 
on deck. ‘“ Drag him out, kill him. Engineer, put 
on every pound of steam you can, or this night will 
end the career of the Owl.” 

Grasping my revolver firmly, I crept aft, gained 
the poop, and straightening myself up, I walked to 
the man at the wheel. He mistook me for an officer. 
With all my strength I hit him over the head with 
the butt of my pistol, put the wheel hard down and 
jum into the mizzen chains in the space of a 
minute. 

In the meanwhile the Typhoon had ranged up 
alongside, a cutter’s crew, wel! armed, with an offi- 
cer, came on board, and I issued from my hiding- 
place to look on and see the fun. 

Everything was confusion, but our lads created 
order out of chaos by passing the rebel officers into 
the boat,and securing the crew. I made myself 
known to the officer, who was overjoyed to see me, 
and hastening on board reported myself to Captain 
Bowline, who almost wrung my hand off, at the joy 
he felt in the final triumph of his plan and my safe 
return. I was finally put in charge of the prize, 
every officer allowing that I had fairly won the 
privilege of taking her North. But her master never 


| clealy understood the series of disasters that resulted 


in the capture of the Night Owl. 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
COLONEL JAMES MONROE, 

AN officer in the American army during the war 
of our Revolution, and the fifth President of the 
United States, was born on the Potomac, in West- 
, moreland county, Virginia, April 28th, 1758. His an- 
_ Cestors were among the first settlers of Virginia, and 
the estate on which he was born was originally 
granted to his family on the settlement of the colony. 
He was educated at the college of William and Mary, 
where he graduated in 1776. On leaving college he 
designed entering upon the study of law, but his 
military ardor induced him to join a regiment then 
organizing under General Hugh Mercer, of Virginia. 
He was soon after appointed a lieutenant in Colonel 
Weedon’s regi t, and hed with it to New 
York, where they joined the main army under 
General Washington. 

Lieutenant Monroe took part in the engagement at 
Harlaem Heights, September 16th, 1776, and at 
White Plains, and was with the army in their disas- 
trous retreat through New Jersey. He was in the 
division under the immediate command of General 
Washington, December 25th, 1776, when he crossed 
the Delaware, and made the successful attack on the 
Hessians at Trenton, when the commander of the 
enemy was killed, and his army captured. The night 
of the 25th was one of great severity, a storm of rain 
and hail beat upon them with great violence, and on 
the next morning, the storm continuing, the attack 
had commenced on the left, and was immediately 
answered by Colonel John Stark in our front, who 
forced the enemy’s picket, and pressed into the town; 
our column being close at his heels. The enemy 
made & momentary show of resistance, by a wild and 
misdirected fire from the windows of their quar- 
ters, which they abandoned as we advanced, and 











made an attempt to furm in the main street, which 
| might have succeeded, but for a six gun battery 
| opened by Captain T Forest, under the immediate 


order of General Washington, at the head of King 
street, which annoyed the enemy in various direc- 
tions; and the decision of Captain William Washing- 
ton, who, seconded by Lieutenant James Monroe 
(now President of tne United States), led the ad- 
vanced guard of the left column, perceiving that the 
enemy were endeavoring to form a battery—rushed 
JSorward, drove the artillerists from their guns, and 
took two pieces in the actof firing. Both Captain 
Washington and Monroe were wounded in the 
charge; Washington in the wrist, and Monroe 
through the shoulder, while fighting gallantly. He 
lingered long with his wounds, and barely survived 
them. 

For his bravery at Trenton, he was promoted toa 
captaincy, and on recovering from his wounds, he 
was invited to act as aide to Lord Stirling. In this ca- 
pacity, he served with this gallant officer at the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, September 11th, 1777; at the bat- 
tle of Germantown, on the 5th of October following, 
and at Monmovth, ow the 25th of June, 1778. Being 
desirous to obtain the command of a regiment to be 
raised in Virginia, he repaired to his native State, 
with strong recommendations from General Washing. 
ton, and applied to the Legislature for leave to raise 
a regiment of which he was to have the command . 
Subsequent events prevented the raising of the regi- 
ment, and Colonel Monroe did not return to the 
army, but commenced the study of law under the 
direction of Mr. Jefferson. When, soon after, the 
enemy invaded the State, he volunteered his service 
in the militia. 

In 1780, he was appointed by Mr. Jefferson, then 
Governor of Virginia, as a military commissioner, 
and visited the Southern army, under De Kalb, to 
ascertain its effective force, and its wants. His con- 
duct in this important trust met with approbation. 

In 1782, Mr. Monroe was elected a member of the 
Legislature of Virginia, and the following year, after 
serving in the executive council, he was elected to 
the Continental Congress, when only twonty-fer 
years of age. He was p ly the y 
of that ‘body of patriots. In this body he proved 
himself a business man; and for three years labored 
in the arduous duties of this station. In 1786, he 
introduced a motion to vest in Congress the power 
of regulating the commercial concerns of all the 
States. This motion, according to the journals of the 
old Congress, was frequently discussed. It was the 
germ of our inimitable Constitution, which was after- 
wards adopted. After leaving Congress, he was 
again elected to the Legislature of Virginia, and took 
a very active part in the deliberations of that body. 
In 1788, he was a member of the Convention to de- 
cide on the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. From 1790 to 1794, he was a member of the 
Senate of the United States. 

In 1794, he was appointed by President Washing- 
ton minister plenipotentiary to the French Republic, 
from whence he was recalled after three years of as- 
siduous duty. From 1799 to 1802, he was Governor 
of Virginia, serving the constitutional term of three 
years. 

In 1803, Mr. Monroe was appointed by President 
Jefferson envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the court of France, to act with Robert 
BE. Livingston, the resident minister there. His 

Ited in the p of Louisiana. After 
the treaty was executed ceding Louisiana to the 
United States, Mr. Monroe went to London as a suc- 
cessor to Kufus King, who had been recalled at his 
own requést. From England Mr. Monroe was order- 
ed to Spain, which country he visited by the way of 
France. From Spain Mr. Monroe returned to Eng- 
land, after the death of Mr. Pitt, to negotiate with 
Mr. Fox, his successor. The attack upon the Ameri- 
can frigate Chesapeake, by a British vessel, placed 
the two governments in a hostile attitude, and Mr. 
Monroe retcrned to this country after a residence of 
five years abroad. 

In 1810, he was again elected Governor of Virginia. 
In 1811, he was appointed by President Madison 
Secretary of State of the United States, and on the 
27th of September, 1814, he was appointed Secretary 
of War, which station he held until the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, 1815, when ne was again appointed Secretary 
of State, from which station he was elected President 
of the United States for the term commencing the 4th 
of March, 1817. He was elected for the second term, 
commencing on the 4th of March, 1821, with only one 
dissenting .vote, thus serving the full term of eight 
years. Upon the retirement of Mr. Monroe from this 
high position, he was engaged with his distinguished 
predecessors in the presidential chair, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and James Madison, in establishing the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Mr. Monroe afterwards resided in the city of New 
York, with a daughter, Mrs. Samuel L. Gouverneur, 
who was anxious for her father’s health. Here he 
was treatetl with pruround respect by all classes of 
citizens, and here he died on the 4th of July, 1831, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. 














A HAPPY WOMAN. 

Here is something for the dear, delightful darlings: 
A happy woman! is not she the very sparkle and 
sunshine of life? A woman who is happy because 
she can’t help it—whose smile even the coldest 
sprinkle of misfortune cannot dampen. Men make a 
terrible mistake when they marry for beauty, for 
talent, or for style. The sweetest wives are those 
who possess the magic secret of being contented un- 
der any circumstances. Rich or poor, high or low, it 
makes no difference; the bright little fountain of joy 





bubbles up just as musically in their hearts. 
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The World in Min 
COSMETICS. 
My fancy bade me stain my hai 
With dye of golden hue, 
And tint my face with pigment 
To captivate the view. 
But now the tresses I beweep, 
With which I dared to play, 
The charms I had not sense to }! 
The health I threw away. 
"Tis sad to think those locks are | 
The wash had turned them 8c: : 
. My head was shaved—a wig I'v. | 
These pimpled cheeks are que: 
That poison I 've absorbed I dre. 
A doctor I've to pay; 
The deauty I had once is fled, 
I've thrown my health away 
A bit of sharp practice has been, .. 
thousand miles from Utica, A man 
purchase a farm; the “ forfeit” wa 
weeks subsequent to this transactic 
came and offered the original own: 
$1500 for the farm. The seller “ bac: 
paid the forfeit, when purchaser No. . 
to buy.” As the man who received t! 
has made two or three thousand dol. 
within a short time, it is entirely 6. 
that the ways to make money are « 
holes in a skimmer. 





of the story that he once sawed woo. «. 
pay for a night’s lodging. He had |). 


Mass. Arriving in Concord on foot. ~ . 
put up, not at the Columbian, butat |: » 
ney Tavern.” Having no money, he 
to bed, and the next morning he di:..: 
and saw wood to pay for his lodging 

The venerable Elisha Whittlesey b:: " 
ington from the North, on his retury © . 
trip, a few gold-fish, in a small tin ':- 
placed in the reservoir east of the « 

fish are now not only abundant int). 
voir west of the capitol, but in the Pi: 
mouth of the sewer which conveys " 
water. 

There was a man in South Kings! 
years ago, @ pertect nuisance, and ' 

to get rid of him. One day he was 

he saw the sheriff coming with apa. - 
what it was. Now if he had told |" 


pir gates 





Marquis of Bredalbane reaclies | 
hundred miles into the interior; « 
' Devonshire owns 96,000 acres, and | 
mond 340,000; that one park belon .. 
of Norfolk is fifteen miles around, «. 
of Sutherland is proprietor of an 
Scotland, stretching from sea to se: 
There are now thirty producing 
on the Hawaiian group of the t.. 
The number of acres planted wit! 





suddenly lifted his cap from the be 


cause you have no cap at all,” rep 

In speaking of the commerce of 
Bulletin of that city says:—* Th 
our foreign imports for the quart 
was $3,400,000. The value of our 
to $4,760,541, of which $3,579,327 + 
articles of California production 
last-named sum is $3,019,786 fo: 
Oar exports of treasure for the q 
$9,825,304.” 

China’s enormous population of » 
area of 4,088,000 square miles, ». 
completely to dwarf all rivals. It 
tion that if any one man of th 
Ghenghis Khan or Tamerlane, or 
poleon, should arise in China tos. 
pline her countless hosts, be migh 
ing legions with perfect impunit, 

The Philadelphia North Ame: 
paying fishing just now is that: - 
capture of the sturgeon. This pa: 
growing one, for the fish are sent 
evening, literally by the ton. Ti: 
catchers about $3 50, with a dol! 
fish, whose roe is converted into * 
tion of Rassian caviare. It is no: 
single boat to bring in @ ton per « 

A swell, while being measured - 
observed, “‘Make them cover | 
sible!” exclaimed the astounded 
ing his customer from head to 
er 









































The Concord Monitor gives Mr. PP.) 


gaged in an earnest conversatior _ | 


estat 


Vermont, and was on his way hos » 
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t 
eho 
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f. oo 


what would he have cared? But!) = - 


and sent it riding on the crests’ © °° - 
“There!” exclaimed the other, ae' «= °: — 

futile grab at his property, “yous "= 
ness now.”—“ Why so?” asked the « \"'): 
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Washington, at the head of King 
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}, a «a Tecovering from his wounds, he 
cs to «ot as aide to Lord Stirling. In this ca- 
with this gallant officer at the bat- 
) 1.8, September 11th, 1777; at the bat- 
wn, on the 5th of October following, 
iv h, on the 25th of June, 1778. Being 
t ithe command of a regiment to be 
a, he repaired to his native State, 
tei mendations from General Washing. 
ue o the Legislature for leave to raise 
» \ uich he was to have the command . 
ts prevented the raising of the regi- 
uM 10) Monroe did not return to the 
‘ ). wuenced the study of law under the 
ov wt, Jefferson. When, soon after, the 
1@ State, he volunteered his service 


t tre 


Po teaete 


, 8 appointed by Mr. Jefferson, then 
i :ginia, as a military commissioner , 
i. Southern army, under De Kalb, to 
tive force, and its wants, His con- 
portant trust met with approbation. 
.ontoe was elected a member of the 
rginia, and the following year, after 
" »xecutive council, he was elected to 
wit « Congress, when only twenty-four 
t+. -1 Was probably the youngest member 
)» patriots, In this body he proved 
‘a 1038 tan; and for three years labored 
i» duties of this station. In 1786, he 
:-otion to vest in Congress the power 
‘te commercial concerns of all the 
‘tis. otion, according to the journals of the 
8 frequently discussed. It was the 
(oto. itable Constitution, which was after- 
After leaving Congress, he was 
) Lhe Legislature of Virginia, and took 
act in the deliberations of that body. 
ui @ Member of the Convention to de- 
sau ion of the Constitution of the United 
. 90 to 1794, he was a member of the 

Mu ited States. 
+ appointed by President Washing- 
uipotentiary to the French Republic, 
was recalled after three years of as- 
“rom 1799 to 1802, he was Governor 
i oc ving the constitutional term of three 


tow 


fonroe was appointed by President 

’ extraordinary and minister pleni- 

» court of France, to act with Robert 

‘a, he resident minister there. His 
. in the purchase of Louisiana. After 
»-s executed ceding Louisiana to the 
“es it Monroe went to London as a suc- 
tia: King, who had been recalled at his 

| rom England Mr. Monroe was order- 
ich country he visited by the way of 

. Spain Mr. Monroe returned to Eng- 
death of Mr. Pitt, to negotiate with 

i) sccessor. The attack upon the Ameri- 


to Cuvsapeake, by a British vessel, placed 


ve nents in a hostile attitude, and Mr. 

* 1. cd to this country after a residence of 
vorcud. 

bu» as again elected Governor of Virginia. 

« ‘a8 appointed by President Madison 

(t site of the United States, and on the 

>i ner, 1814, he was appointed Secretary 

station he held until the 28th of Feb- 

m he was again appointed Secretary 

hich station he was elected President 


| uue.l Siates for the term commencing the 4th 


He was elected for the second term, 

iH : the 4th of March, 1821, with only one 
'’, thus serving the full term of eight 

’ \@ retirement of Mr. Monroe from this 
© was engaged with his distinguished 

he presidential chair, Thomas Jeffer- 

-auos Madison, in establishing the Univer- 


terwards resided in the city of New 
ughter, Mrs. Samuel L. Gouverneur, 
us for her father’s health. Here he 

‘th profound respect by all classes of 
re he died on the 4th of July, 1831, in 
‘d year of his age. 





HAPPY WOMAN. 


hing for the dear, delightful darlings: 
..an! is not she the very sparkle and 
‘? A woman who is happy because 
it—whose smile even the coldest 
ortune cannot dampen. Men make a 
» when they marry for beauty, for 
iyle. The sweetest wives are those 
» magic secret of being contented un- 
stances. Rich or poor, high or low, it 
nce; the bright little fountain of joy 
as musically in their hearts, 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The World in Miniature. 


COSMETICS. 
My fancy bade me stain my hair 
With dye of golden hue, 
And tint my face with pigment rare, 
To captivate the view. 
But now the tresses I beweep, 
With which I dared to play, 
The charms I had not sense to keep, 
The health I threw away. 
"Tis sad to think those locks are gone, 
The wash had turned them sere; 
My head was shaved—a wig I've on— 
These pimpled cheeks are queer. 
That poison I ‘ve absorbed I dread; 
A doctor I've to pay; 
The beauty I had once is fled, 
I've thrown my health away. 
A bit of sharp practice has been going on not a 
thousand miles from Utica. A man contracted to 
purchase a farm; the “forfeit” was $500. A few 
weeks subsequent to this transaction a third party 
came and offered the original owner an advance of 
$1500 for the farm. The seller ‘“‘ backed water” and 
paid the forfeit, when purchaser No. 2 * didn’t want 
to buy.” As the man who received the forfeit-money 
has made two or three thousand dollars in that way 
within a short time, it is entirely safe to conclude 
that the ways to make money are as numerous as 
holes in a skimmer. 
The Concord Monitor gives Mr. Peabody’s version 
of the story that he once sawed wood in Concord to 
pay for a night’s lodging. He had been to school in 
Vermont, and was on his way home to Danvers, 
Mass. Arriving in Concord on foot late at night, he 
put up, not at the Columbian, but at the old “ Stick- 
ney Tavern.” Having no money, he went supperless 
to bed, and the next morning he did, as stated, stop 
and saw wood to pay for his lodging and breakfast. 


The venerable Elisha Whittlesey brought to Wash- 
ington from the North, on his return from a summer 
trip, a few gold-fish, in a small tin pail. They were 
placed in the reservoir east of the capitol, and gold- 
fish are now not only abundant in that and the reser- 
voir west of the capitol, but in the Potomac, near the 
mouth of the sewer which conveys away the waste 
water. 


There was a man in South Kingston, about twenty 
years ago, a perfect nuisance, and nobody knew how 
to get rid of him. One day he was hoeing corn, and 
he saw the sheriff coming with a paper, and he asked 
what it was. Nowif he had told him it was a writ, 
what would he have cared? But he told him it was 
a capias ad satisfactendam, and the man dropped his 
hoe and ran, and has not been heard of since. 

A newspaper correspondent, protesting against the 
privileges of the English aristocracy, says that the 
Duke of Cleveland’s estate extends twenty-three 
miles below the highway; that the property of the 
Marquis of Bredalbane reaches from the sea one 
hundred miles into the interior; that the Duke of 
Devonshire owns 96,000 acres, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond 340,000; that one park belonging to the Duke 
of Norfolk is fifteen miles around, and that the Duke 
of Sutherland is proprietor of an entire county in 
Scotland, stretching from sea to sea. 

There are now thirty producing sugar plantations 
on the Hawaiian group of the Sandwich Islands. 
The number of acres planted with cane is 10,266, the 
capital in the business is $2,000,000, and the monthly 
expenses are estimated at $49,917. The Honolulu 
Commercial Advertiser thinks that the Hawaiian 
group will supply our entire Pacfic coast with sugar. 

Two gentlemen were recently standing on the deck 
ofa steamer bound from Liverpool to New York, en- 
gaged in an earnest conversation, when the wind 
suddenly lifted his cap from the head of one of them, 
and sent it riding on the crest of a ‘ wild wave.” 
“There!” exclaimed the other, as the owner made a 
futile grab at his property, “you can’t go into busi- 
ness now.”—* Why so?” asked the gentleman. “ Be- 
cause you have no cap at all,” replied the other. 

In speaking of the commerce of San Francisco, the 
Bulletin of that city says:—‘ The estimated value of 
our foreign imports for the quarter ending March 31 


Buch in Wittle. 


The proclamation proclaiming the dominion of 
Canada will soon be issued. 

During the war the riots in New York cost the 
lives of 1155. 

Club-rooms are largely on the increase in Boston. 
Prohibition is the cause, 

The Great Eastern will not return to New York. 
It don’t pay. 

A vessel lately arrived at Gloucester from Grand 
Bank with 80,000 pounds of halibut. 

The Europ war is postp 1 only for a time. 
Riots in Richmond are of frequent occurrence, and 
quite bloody. 

Horace Greeley has now satisfied his ambition. 
He has gone bail for Jeff Davis. 

A new line of packets has been put on between 
Boston and the Azores. 

Benefit of clergy—attempting to shield teachers 
who nearly kill scholars. 

Rev. Sereno Howe was a great moral reformer—in 
words but not deeds. 

Russia was prompt. She has ratified the territorial 
treaty. 

A slippery proceeding—throwing orange-peel on 
the sidewalk. 

Minnesota complains of being afflicted with old 
fogies. 

In Middle Georgia people have walked twenty” 
miles for a peck of corn meal. 

It is estimated that a bridge could be built from 
Calais to Dover for * $80, 000,000. 

Suicides are so fr t in St. Louis as to attract 
no attension. 

The summers in Russian America last about twenty 
minutes. 

The accumulation of mortgages in Tennessee is be- 
coming appalling. 

A man in Albany who drank benzine for whiskey 
has not been seen since, 

The Polanders in Spotsylvania, Va., are making 
that poor land to blossom like the rose. 

“Terrible Cue” is the name of a billiard-player in 
Paris. But he is a poor stick at everything else. 
More than a million of dollars are expended in 
this country annually for cut flowers. 

Cakes eight feet high are to be baked in Baton 
Rouge for the great tilting barbecue there. 

Rev. Mr. Howe was a great advocate for the moral 
reformation of children. 

Lewiston, Me., manufactured $33,750,000 worth of 
cotton and woollen goods in six years. 

It is reported from Paris that Canada takes the lead 
of all the British colonies at the Exposition there. 
Some portions of Northern Mississippi have the 
cotton-factory fever. 

The white men on the northern frontier of Texas 
have a good deal of fear for their scalps. 

A brute in St. Louis not only deserted his young 
and handsome wife, but robbed her of her baggage. 
A Minnesota Congressman is accused of having 
franked home bags of potatoes. 

A soldier says following Indians with infantry is 
like shooting mosquitoes with ten-inch guns. 

A Norfolk paper has just come to the conclusion 
that the “‘ crisis in Virginia demands action.” 

The London Zoological Gardens have a lyre bird— 
the first ever brought to Europe alive. 

London has twenty-three theatres and twenty-nine 
music halls. 

Beefsteak is selling at Tampa, Florida, for nine 
cents per pound, 

Potatoes are selling for ninety cents a bushel in 
Skowhegan, Me., and at Gardiner for about seventy 
cents. — 

A furniture establishment paid $6000 for one page 
advertisement in the Paris Exhibition catalogue. 

The lumber, turpentine and resin trade in Pensa- 
cola is worth $4,000,000 per annum. 

There are at least ten distinct grades of society in 
New Orleans. 

Mr. McCormack, the reaper man, hands in his in- 
come account as $167,700. 

Stewart, of New York, loses $20,000 per annum by 
shoplifters. 

Utah is blessed with a judge who possesses courage 











was $3,400,000. The value of our exports ted 
to $4,760,541, of which $3,579,327 were for about forty 
articles of California production. Included in the 
last-named sum is $3,019,786 for flour and wheat. 
Oar exports of treasure for the quarter amounted to 
$9,825,304." 

China’s enormous population of 400,000,000, and its 
area of 4,088,000 square miles, all habitable, seem 
completely to dwarf all rivals. It is a curious refiec- 
tion that if any one man of the military genius of 
Ghenghis Khan or Tamerlane, or Alexander or Na- 
poleon, should arise in China to reorganize and disci- 
pline her countless hosts, he might march his swarm- 
ing legions with perfect impunity over all Europe. 

The Philadelphia North American says the best- 
paying fishing just now is that which results in the 
capture of the sturgeon. This particular interest isa 
growing one, for the fish are sent to New York every 
evening, literally by the ton. They average to the 
catchers about $3.50, with a dollar extra for female 
fish, whose roe is converted into a magnificent imita- 
tion of Russian caviare. It is no unusual thing fora 
single boat to bring in a ton per day. 

A swell, while being measured for a pair of boots, 
observed, “‘Make them cover the calf.”—‘‘ Impos- 
sible!” exclaimed the astounded bootmaker, survey- 
ing his customer from head to foot, ‘‘I have not 





fficient to boldly d the crime of polygamy. 
There are two incomes in Chicago that exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars. 
Gold is generally more valuable in France than in 
England, and silver in England than in France. 


Marriages. 


iy hatte Mr. Morgan, Mr. Frederick Hunt 











In this city, 
and Miss Emma 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. William Savoy and Miss 
Catherine E. Drise 

By Rev. Dr. aaieunen. ie, Henry P. Briggs and Miss 


Kate E Briggs. 
By . Mr. Reed, Mr. Arthur Y. Colburn and Miss 
Ellen 8. Cutter of Charlestown. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr nee Dr. William E. Un- 
ety. of Boston, — a Elizabeth F. Dana. 
t Chica ago, by Rev. M Marga, “Mr. Charles C. Rob- 
we of Madison, and Miss Amelia A. Perry, of Boston. 


Deaths. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
generaltitle. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLvanus CoBB,JR. 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. RoBinso: 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanus Coss, JR 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or. 
Tory and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 


No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poore. 
No. ¥7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The o Camp 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
ERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Beaty of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LizuTENANT MUR: 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The ‘Donble 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVanus Coss, JR. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamzs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the beara gk By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
i of Fortane’s Wheel. By BrEn: PERLEY 
OORE, 
Ne 4¢-smr MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
vo 
No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE ME pty thn ly or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nep Bunturmn 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanus CosB,JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE geie ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Ff ITT! 
No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lrzut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted, By Janz G. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG OGPEUERCE: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE: 
No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: >. The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLo 
No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal « of of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: aN Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartyey. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAZELTON, 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No, 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ty The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorce L. Alix 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Sinasachiasess 
Colony. By Miss Janz Howarp. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By W«. H. BusHngE.t. 
No. 83.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
No. 34.—THE LD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lrevt. MurRay. 
No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Marc«ret 
BLount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Sormit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA 
No. 37.—VIROQUA The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By EMMA CaRRA. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS oF TOULON: or, A Sail- 
Gath to By Frep. HUNTER. 
No. —THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet ‘of the Ojibwas. By Ww. H. BusaneE.u. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST 
seat of the Brick Cottage. By Sete —4 
LOUN 
No. 41.—-THE BAUER Latta or, The Last 
of his Race. By S.C. Presco 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WATF: 0 or, Saved from. Pi- 
rates. By Henry 8. ScuppE 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF | PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No. Tre gre or, The Lady as the Manor. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by a, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 


NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best - 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


Texms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(@~ The Union and Fiae@ will be sent one year, for 


00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isHers, 
Boston, Mass. 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
hed an edition unequalled in this country. Each 








In this city, Mrs. Sarah W. Pratt,75; Mr. Samuel J. 
Bird, 62; Mr. Andrew A. Thom pwn, 37; Mr. George An- 
gus, 39; at East Boston, Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, 38; Mrs. 
Sarah Fieldhouse, 43; at South Boston, Mrs. Lydi a O. 
Clough, 52; Mr. Horatio N. Jacobs 20. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel Ferrin, 82; Mrs. Ann 
Brackett, 88. 

At Cheisea, Mr. Henry T. Turner, 28. 

At Brookline, Mr. Christopher Callon, 28. 

At North Cambridge, Mr. Jaso: n Braman, 41. 

At Medford, Captain William a Hall, 6 

















i enough.” 


number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel/, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisners, 





At South Weymouth, Mrs. Rachel F. ietinge, 36. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Pg Old Man 
of the Wreck. By Sx_vanvs Coss, 
ie Prophet 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or 

of the Bohmer Wald. By SrLvanus bone JR. 

LONG | aim, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Mattuzw 

THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES : or, The Herds- 

man of the Black Mountains. By G. "8. RAYMOND. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 

Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 

By CLARA AUGUSTA. 

WILD WILL: or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
C. F. Gerry. 

SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 

League. By Maurice SILINGSBY. 

ba DEATH-TOUCH: or, The Terror of the Wil- 
erness. By MALcoLu J. Exryu 

n= BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 3 ye 3 The Se- 

cretofthe Sea. By Francis A. DuRiIV 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 

Carivvean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs- 

L, 8. Goopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 

tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, Lin | ponent Crimes of 

cara By mpeg A. DuRIVA 

HE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: rn ‘The Fortunes of - 

a Spanish Date lion By LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or The Secretsof the Gulf. 

Mill. By MaLcoim J. Exrym. 

EDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H. Roprinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secret 

ofaThrone. By Francois A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 

Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ony The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIVaG 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. W111 

eer: th whe Pioneers ory Kentueky. By 


Laat. 
THE 0 LAW? ge The Female Bandit. By 
et ph RAY. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HanEwOoD talon. 
ORPHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By Groner L. AIKEN. 


ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 


EDWARDS KEBLER OLMSTEAD. 
MARIAN us VERN: = a Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. Durr 


KINI'S CURSE: Kad ‘The Downfall of Carnaby 
ADA Rennes Sie Wp taing Ine? 
TER SSN UPON ce Berton 
74 ESTER: 3 x Ae Ralph rae ke ert Protege. 


THE VISCONTI: or, muntiintes the Stranger. By 


Austin C. BuRDICK. 
SIR RA SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s ee Gite ee By Francis A. DvRtIvace. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. Rt = jteries 
Alburn Hall. By 3iis. CAROLE x r = 
THE KING OF THE SEA. ae = the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: me The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTenant MURR 
THE STORM CHILDREN » The - 
of the ao gem By SY Lvawen’ Coss, Light monnee 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The meorar Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANus Coss, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. f reat ae 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lad: 
Ocean. By NED Busting. . sieesingans 
IVAN THE SEF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: viEbe Pirate 
the Floridas. * By NEp Rpesses. ins 08 
MARION, BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons, 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: 0 thang The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
THE SEA LARK: or, Fhe jaw Hn of Louisiana. 
By Lescratebe MvuRRA 
THE HEART'S § SECRET: aR swe Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By Lizv a 
DISINHERITED: e. the ‘Heir ee" Metonmion, A 
Tale of English Life. “hy D J. H. Rosins 
ORLANDO CHESTER: a “tes Young! ianiie of 
Virginia. By Syivanvus Coss, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern, 
A Story of the late War. By Dagics Coss. 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privatsor af the Penob- 
seot. By SyLvanvs Coss, J 
THE WITCH OF THE E WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE REBE L ary: oy The King’s Volunteers, 


By Dr. J. H. Ros 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Seeret Hel sd A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. SON. 


THE SCA FLAG: or, The seiithonm a. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By F°ancis 4. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sha rs of the Revolu- 
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Backwoodsman. By LigvTENant MU 
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BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley 
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rone. By SYLVAnus Coss, JR. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO YOU. 


BY JOT. 


This life we live! how strange it seems to me 
That we should live at all. To love, ard lose 

Our love, and strew our hearts with cypress boughs, 
Is common lot. Would God, we could refuse! 


We purple clothe our fancies till they seem 
Bright-hued realities. We close our eyes 

On sombre truth, plodding life's rough road o'er, 
And fail to find in life what satisfies. 


We live because God gives us “ breath of life;’’ 
We die whene’er he takes the breath away. 
To live is but to die—to die, to live; 
Some never live—their life a castaway. 


God measures out to us our happiness, 
And he is just. What if my own cup fail 
To have the fullness of my neighbor's own? 
All will be read aright beyond the veil. 


@ur Poung Folks’ Department. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SORROWS OF GOLDIE. 

















BY AUGUST BELL. 


BELL WILSON wanted a canary. O, if she could 
only have a canary! Dolls were all very well, and 
pussy was nice to have around, but they were not 
canaries. Bell was only seven years old, but she 
knew she could take as good care of a little bird as 
anybody - and O, if she could only have a canary! 
Her mother did not take any notice for some time, 
thinking she would forget all about it before long; 
but no, Bell did not forget.. Summer came, and hosts 
of yellow butterflies, and grasshoppers in the clover, 
and birds up in the trees. Bell chased the butter- 
flies, and sang back and forth with the birds; but 
every little while she would come in the house to tell 
her mother she wished she had a canary. 

“The birds out doors are so far off, 2»d my bird 
would be right in the window, mamma, and it would 
be yellower than all the butterflies. May I havea 
canary bird, mother?” 

“ But, Bell, who would take care of the bird, and 
feed it every day?” 

“ J would, mamma; I never would forget.” 

“© Bell! who left her doll Jane out in the grass 
last spring all through the rain, and never once 
thought? And who always forgets when she goes of 
errands and brings home darning needles instead of 
Pepper, and candy instead of thread? I am afraid 
you would neglect the little canary, and it would 
die.” 

“Mamma,” ‘said Bell, with a very solemn little 
round face, ‘if my bird dies, you may tie me up and 
whip me!” 

Well, well, who does not know what mothers’ 
hearts are made of? Not of steel or stone, it is cer- 
tain; and so when the next birthday came, Bell 
woke up in the morning, eight years old, and there, 
hanging trom the bed post, was a cage! a pretty, 
light-barred, green and white cage, and in it, singing 
away for dear life, was the cunningest little canary 
you ever saw. He was not frightened at all when’ 
Bell shouted O! O! but he put his little head on one 
side, and almost.winked at her, and sang trills and 
roulades and all the high notes a great deal sweeter 
than—than—even Parepa. Bull sprang up, and be- 
cause she could not touch the bird, she kissed the 
cage three times, and then she put on her new blue 
birthday dress in a great hurry, all by herself, so it 
was only buttoned half way down the waist. Then 
she ran off to thank her dear father and mother. 

“TI wont name him Dick or Cherry,” she said, 
eagerly, while her mother finished buttoning her 
dress. “I’m going to name him uncommon. I’m 
going to name him Gold, because he’s so yellow.” 

“IT never heard of such a name for a bird,” said 
her mother. 

“ His name is Gold,” said Bell, decisively, ‘‘ and I 
shall call him Goldie, for short, just as you call me 
Bell.” 

And so the bright, short reign of “ Gold” began. 
Alas, that I should have to say short! Every day for 
a week his pretty cage was cleaned, and fresh lumps 
of sugar put between the bars. Every day for a 
week his little tub was filled with fresh, cool water, 
for him to dip his dear little head in, and spatter 
about. His box of seed stood ready, and the white 
fish bone was in its place for him to polish bis bill 
on. That was the way he cleaned his teeth. And 
pussy was made to understand that though she 
might look at a king, she might not look at a canary 
bird. Was Goldie neglected the eighth day? Never 
mind, he fared sumptuously the ninth, and he was 
so happy his voice seemed to grow louder and sweeter 
every time he sang. The tenth day nobody fed him, 
but the eleventh Bell’s mamma took charge of him, 
and so she did the twelfth, with a grave shake of her 
head. However, Bell returned to her duty the next 
day, and praised her little yellow darling more than 
ever. 

One afternoon, when Bell ran down to the gate to 
meet her father coming home, he kissed her hurriedly, 
and did not stop for a frolic, but went straight to the 
sitting-room and gave his wife a letter. Bell was 
sure when they came down to tea that there were 
tears in her mother’s eyes; and by-and-by, when her 
mother was putting her to bed, it was explained. 





‘* Bell,” she said, kindly, “can you be a very good 
little girl for a few days with no one but Bridget to 
take care of you? Your Aunt Ellen is very sick, and 
your father and I are going to see her. We shall be 
gone four or five days, and I shall have to leave you 
with Bridget. She is very good, and she will sleep 
close by you, and dress you, andl make everything 
nice for you, 80 I want you to stay in the house or 
the garden all the time, and not run away with the 
other little girls, nor get into mischief. Will you 
try, dear little Bell, so that mother needn’t feel 
worried while she’s gone?” 

“Mamma, I don’t want you to go,” said Bell, 
half-crying, “‘but I will be good and do everything 
just the ways you like to have me.” 

“ That’s a good girl,” said her mother, kissing her. 
“ Now, good-night,” ‘ 

The next day Bell saw her father and mother drive 
away in the carriage, and she looked after them with 
@ very sober face, then went into the house and fed 
Goldie, and dressed her doll, and put her blocks 
away in order, so as to be a good girl, after which 
Bridget let her have a picnic under the apple-tree, 
with some milk and some pie for refreshments. But 
it was pretty lonesome, after all. 

That afternoon, her mother’s dearest friend, Mrs. 
Leslie, came in to see how things were going, and 
Bell looked so doleful that she thought she -would 
take her home to spend the night with her. Bridget 
was very willing, for she wanted to go to a wake that 


‘| night, and here was just the chance; so she put 


Bell’s things together, and let her go away with 
good’ Mrs. Leslie. That was better than staying 
alone. Bell slept in a dear little bed with Kitty 
Leslie, and they chattered like magpies in the morn- 
ing, and flew to their playthings the minute break- 
fast was over. It happened to be a very rainy day, 
so Mrs. Leslie said Bell must on no account go home, 
and Bell was glad of it. 

O, what fun they had! They each had an umbrella 
for a houee, in two corners of the room, and shawls 
for doors, and such a number of calls as they made 
each other! Mrs. Leslie laughed over her sewing so 
that she could hardly keep her needle going. Then 
they popped corn, and made molasses candy, which 
was a great tribulation to the cook; and so the long, 
rainy day flew by, full of pleasure. 

Meanwhile, at home, Bridget swept her kitchen, 
made some pies, then locked the doors and went 
with her knitting up to her sister’s to spend the day. 
And Goldie chirped away on his perch, and sang to 
the bars of sunshine on the carpet, but it was dread- 
fully lonely not to have anybody come in to speak to 
him. He was away up stairs in the chamber window, 
and could not even hear Bridget talking to herself 
over her work. ‘ 

Next day in the afternoon, Bell ran home for a 
clean dress. Mrs. Leslie told her to come back and 
stay with Kitty, till her mother got home, and 
Bridget had not the slightest objection. Kitty begged 
her to hurry, 80 that they could have a tea-party 
before sundown. So Bell flew to her room, to put on 
her pretty blue muslin. 

“Chirp, chirp!”’ called out Goldie, in aloud, plead- 
ing voice. 

“ O, I can’t stop now, Goldie, wait till to-morrow!” 
And Bell caught up her bonnet and ran off to join 
Mrs. Leslie. 

I declare it brings the tears into my eyes when I 
think of it. 1 don’t know as I ought to have tried to 
write about it at all. But now, not to wring our 
hearts with the details, let us rush to the end. Two 
days after, Bell came home to be ready to meet her 
father and mother, and all of a sudden she thought 
of Goldie. 

*O Bridget, have you fed Goldie?” she asked, in a 
fright. 

“Indade, thin, an’ I have not seen the bird onst!” 
said Bridget, honestly. 

Bell went up stairs, her heart sinking. with terror, 
and at her chamber door she paused. It was all 
still, no song, no chirp! She opened the door, and at 
first she saw no Goldie in the cage, but when she 
stood up in a chair to look, there lay the dear little 
creature, in his yellow feathers, down on the bottom 
of the cage. Little Goldie was dead! 

I can’t bear to think of it,I wish I never had 
thought of it—poor little fellow! Bell’s heart was 
broken then—she cried all day and would not be 
comforted. Her mother cried, too, when she saw 
what had happened, for she was a lady with a loving 
heart for everything that breathed. 

Goldie was buried in state, under the apple-tree, 
and every time Bell went there she was reminded of 
her neglect and forgetfulness. It was like a terrible 
lesson—it made her a more careful girl, and so per- 
haps after all it was best. But I can’t help think- 
ing how many happy months Goldie might have 
lived, and sung with his sweet voice. One thing 
always made Bell’s heart heavy when she thought of 
it, and that was how her mother had two or three 
times given her large lumps of loaf sugar for Goldie, 
and they were such splendid great lumps that Bell 
ate them herself, and never said a word about it. O, 
how she wished now that Goldie had had them 
every one! 

So, children, if you have dear little canaries, don’t 
ever, ever, forget to feed them with seeds and water 
every day of their sweet little lives. 





A BEAUTIFUL CusToM.—It was amongst the most 
beautiful custome of the ancients to bury the young 
at morning twilight; for as they strove to give the 
softest interpretation to death, so they imagined that 
Aurora, who loved the young, had stolen them to 
her embrace. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JOHNNIE’S COW. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





Bess had been given to Johnnie when she was 
only a little two-day old calf, and cuddled up beside 
her mother in the vld barn. She grew tobea pretty, 
frisky little thing, with great, soft, brown eyes, and 
@ white star in her red forehead; and she was very 
fond of Johnnie, following him about as the lamb 
did Lucy, and Johnnie would never have given Bess 
in exchange for a kingdom, for he had no little 
brothers or sisters to play with, and all the boys he 
knew lived more than a mile away, in the village, so 
he made her his chief playfellow and companion. 
The very first thing he did as soon as ever he was 
out of his little bed in the morning, was to visit Bess, 
who would rub her little wet nose in his face by way 
of a good-morning, and frisk about him, almost 
frantic with joy, and the two would run out together 
into the dewy field, and have a right merry game of 
romps before the breakfast-bell rang. Then when 
Jotmnie came home from school, he would throw his 
battered primer down in a hurry, and dance away to 
Bess again, to have another frolic in the clover. 
And at night, just before he crept up to his little 
chamber, he would always run out to the barn, 
where the hens sat like black shadows in a row on 
the high beams, and the swallows chirped faintly 
from their nests on the rafters, to see if Bess were all 
cosy and comfortable, and bid her an affectionate 
good-night. And Bess could never P her 


men. “Had they seen anything of Johnnie that 
morning?” 

But no one had seen him, no one knew anything 
about him, and he was not to be found, though they 
searched everywhere, and shouted and called until 
they were hoarse. Then up drove Squire Thomas's 
man inquiring for Bess ; he had come to take her home. 

“ What,” said Johnnie’s father, “‘ didn’t you take 
her yesterday?” 

“Why, no,” answered the man; “the squire said 
I wasn’t to come for her until this morning.” 

Then the farmer knew that Johnnie must have 
gone away and taken Bess with him, but where he 
could have gone was a mystery. 

His poor mother was almost frantic as the day 
wore on and still there were no tidings of her little 
boy, and when the desolate, windy, dripping night 
set in, she began to imagine all sorts of fearful things 
and to see all sorts of fearful pictures. And another 
day passed, and ther, and ther, and they had 
found no trace of Johnnie, though they had scoured 
all the country about, and had inserted an advertise- 
ment in the village paper, which promised a reward 
to whoever should give information of the lost boy. 
But on the fifth day, the father received a letter from 
agentleman at Byfield,a town eight miles away, 
giving the desired information. He had found a boy, 
answering the description in the advertisement, 
asleep in the woods, nestled up to a speckled cow. 
He was driving along a little ways from the village, 
and stopped to cut a stick in the woods which edged 
the road, and there he found them. He had taken 
both home and cared for them, but the boy, who it 








frisky little self to sleep, in spite of her demure old 
mother’s repeated commands to that effect, until she 
had seen her little master once more, and taken a 
formal leave of him until morning. 

And as Bess grew out of her frolicsome calthood, 
and began to take upon herself grave cow ways and 
grave cow duties, the affection between them did not 
lessen a shadow, but rather grew stronger and 
stronger. Johnny could not coax her into one of her 
old ungainly gambols in those days, but she still ran 
across the field to meet him, and licked his face with 
her great red tongue, and, though she could not 
speak, she looked a great deal out of those expressive 
eyes of hers, anda happier couple could have scarcely 
been found than the little barefvot boy and his 
speckled cow. 

Johnnie’s father was a farmer, and for the past 
few years he had not been prospering very well. 
His sheep had sickened and died, and his crops had 
tailed, and before the haying was done that summer, 
old Major, the strong, valuable farmhorse, had bro- 
ken his leg by slipping it through the loose planks of 
the bridge across the meadow stream. The farmer 
was very much in need of money, and resolved to 
sell one or two of his cows, as he had more stock 
than he could affurd to keep; and it happened that 
Squire Thomas had his eye upon Bess, who was a 
young, fine-looking cow, and gave heaping pails of 


d had been exposed for several days and 
nights to the chilly, wet weather, was quite ill at his 
house. 

You may be sure that old Dobbin was harnessed 
about as quickly as he had ever been before, and 
Johnnie’s father and mother were on their way to 
Byfield. Poor Johnnie! he was indeed quite ill, and 
wasn’t able to be carried home for some days. 
When he saw his mother looking 80 pale and anxious 
he burst into a flood of remorseful tears, and begged 
her’s and his father’s forgiveness for having caused 
them so much pain and trouble. And his father laid 
his hand on the little boy’s head with more tender- 
ness than he was ever known to express to him 
before and said: 

“If I had known how much you cared for Bess, 
Johnnie, I would never have thought of selling her.” 

“And wont you sell her now?” asked Johnnie, 
timidly. 4 

And when his father assured him that he had 
coaxed Squire Thomas out of his bargain and Bess 
was his again, Johnnie’s joy knew no bounds. 

Johnnie is a man now, and there have been great 
changes at the old farm, but Bess still has the cosiest 
place in the great barn, and is likely to have it as 
long as she lives, for/Johnnie is master now his 
father is old and decrepit, and Johnnie manages the 
farm so well he is glad to give the care to him. She 
is an old cow now and almost past her usefulness, 





delicious yellow milk, and the first thing Johnni 
heard when he came home from school ene pleasant 
autumn noon, was that Bess had been sold to Squire 
Thomas; and did ever any little boy receive such a 
terrible blow as this was to poor Johnnie! He was 
almost suffocated with griet and indignation, and 
though he had fancied himself too old and brave to 
ery, tur a long time the tears would come in a perfect 
fluod in spite of himself; and his mother was almost 
as grieved as he was, and had begged his father to 
keep Bess for Johnnie’s sake, but the farmer only 
laugied at her for her pains. 

The squire had offered him one hundred dollars for 
Beas, and it was a rare bargain, and as much as he 
needed money he had no idea of making a fool of 
himself by refusing it. He was sorry to grieve 
Johnny, but he would forget all about her in a few 
days after she had fairly gone. 

“Father had no right to sell my cow,” said John- 
nie, hotly, “‘and old Squire Thomas shan’t have her 
at any rate; and just then up came Bess to meet 
him, and, uttering a joyful “loo,” laid her great 
black nose upon his shoulder. Sbe looked prettier 
and more winning than ever, Johnnie thought, and 
he threw both arms around her graceful neck, and 
his tears chased each other adown her sleek, red side. 


but Johnnie would as soon think of parting with one 
of hie family as with her. And she is a very happy, 
grateful old thing, and indulges, evidently, in very 
pleasant meditations over her dainty mouthsful of 
clover in the sunny field and fragrant old barn. 





THE DUKE AND THE SENTINEL. 


On a certain occasion, one of the heaviest German 
soldiers had the duty of mounting guard at one of 
the Duke of Brunswick’s hunting-seats, and, not to 
perplex the poor fellow with more ideas than he 
could conveniently carry, one single “notion” was 
with some difficulty rammed into his noddle, viz., 
that he must present arms to the duke, should his 
highness pass that way. He was left to his cogita- 
tions, which, we need hardly say, were of that class 
described by the renowned author of Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, as appertaining to the plot of 
the “‘ Goud Vrow,” who, we were informed, sat at 
the helm, thinking of nothing, either past, present, 
or to come. 

Tired at last of this transcendental monotony, our 
sentinel had recourse to the universal German solace 
—his sausage and schnapps. Whilst thus agreeably 
employed, he saw an unpretending looking person 





And Bess was gently sympathetic, lavishing her 
pretty caresses upon him, but, poor thing, she 
couldn’t understand. She did not realize her sor- 
rowful situation at all. 

That night the other cows came winding medita- 
tively down the lane as usual—Cherry and Brindle 
and Whitefoot and Molly and Daisy, but Bess was 
missing. 

“I suppose the squire must have sent for her when 
we were at work down in the back meadow,” raid 
Johnnie’s father to his man. “ He wasn’t to take 
her until morning, but it is just as well.” 

And so nothing more was thought of it, for Bess 
had never been known to go astray, and had always 
been the first one in the homeward procession. But 
the next morning, a dark, rainy morning, for a 
strange thing there was no Johnnie at the breakfast 
table. 

“T wonder what makes Johnnie sleep so,” said his 
mother. “Iam afraid he is ill;” for he was always 
up with the lark and out of doors long before the tea 
kettle began to sing over the fire. And after waiting 
; @ little while, she went up stairs to his little room to 

see if anything was the matter. But to her surprise 
' and consternation there was no Johnnie there, and 

the little white bed had not been disturbed since she 
had spread it the day before. Filled with alarm, she 
| ran down stairs and out into the barn to question the 








PP h the place where he was thus seated, dressed 
in the common German hunting-dress, a que:r 
smock-frock, leather breeches, and continuations. 

“Good appetite to you,” said the new-comer; 
“* what is that you’re eating?” 

“ Guess,” grufily answered the peasant suldier. 

“ O, perhaps rothwurst?” said the duke, for it was 
no less @ personage. 

“No, something better than that.” 

“Then I suppose it is lebberwurst?” 

“No, something better than that.” 

“ Probably then it is metterwurst?” 

“ Yes.” . 

The three terms, rothwurst, lebberwurst 
metterwurst, are the positive, comparative and su- 
perlative degrees of the German sausage. 

“And now that you know all about my sausage, 
pray, who are you?” : 

“ Guess,” said the dake. 

“0, perhaps you’re one of the duke’s pages?” 

“No, something better than that.” : 

“Then you’re probably one of the duke’s aid-de- 
camps?” 

“No, something better than that.” 

“ Perhaps you’re the duke himseli?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ter Teufel! bold that sausage, for my orders are 
to present arms tu you.” 
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